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ENGLISH  WORK  IN  IMPRESSED  HORN 

O  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  a  special  branch  of  art  in  any 
one  country  or  at  any  particular  period,  it  is  almost  a  necessity 
to  look,  in  the  former  case,  at  what  was  taking  place  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  centres,  or,  in  the  latter,  to  glance  back  at  what  had 
been  done  by  previous  generations.  No  form  of  art  has  been 
independent  of  its  predecessors,  and  no  country  has  yet  existed 
which  has  not  been  influenced  for  weal  or  woe  by  the  example 
of  its  neighbours.  This  is  equally  true  at  the  remotest  periods 
of  art  known  to  us  as  in  our  own  time,  and  without  doubt 

the  purist  of  Mycenae  groaned  at  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  motives  in  his  jewellery  or 
in  the  decoration  of  his  pottery,  just  as  many  hundreds  of  years  later  we  lament  the  travesties 
of  Eastern  designs  that  beset  us  at  every  turn. 

Thus,  although  this  series  of  articles  is  devoted  to  English  arts,  it  is  none  the  less 

needful  to  pass  in  slight  review  the  previous  or  contemporary  development  of  the  special  art 
in  other  countries. 

The  particular  form  of  art-industry  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article  is  one 
of  which  the  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  In  the  limits  of  this  magazine  it  is  only  possible 
to  bring  forward  the  best  available  examples,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  how  far 
these  can  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  present  day.  It  is  sad  to  think,  looking  at  the 
eminently  successful  works  of  art  shown  in  the  illustrations  to  this  paper,  that  their  only 
modern  representatives  are  the  pressed  horn  buttons  of  ladies’  jackets. 

The  reason  why  it  has  not  attracted  any  special  attention  is,  I  think,  not  far  to  seek. 
The  preliminary  stages  of  making  the  designs  and  engraving  the  die  are  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  kindred  arts  of  the  medallist  and  the  maker  of  stamped  leather  work,  that  the  virtues 
of  horn  and  tortoiseshell  as  materials,  and  their  adaptability  to  many  uses,  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  brilliancy  and  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  wide  range  of 

colours  that  can  be  produced,  its  almost  plastic  nature,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  its 

durability,  point  it  out  as  an  admirable  vehicle  for  artistic  expression,  if  not  in  the  highest 
walks  of  art,  surely  in  the  humbler  but  not  less  important  sphere  of  the  decoration  of  our 
furniture  and  the  infinite  variety  of  small  articles  that  go  to  furnish  a  modern  house. 

That  fertile  and  ingenious  nation  of  artists,  the  Japanese,  have  practised  the  art  of 
pressing  horn  with  considerable  success,  though,  it  is  true,  on  a  small  scale.  Hundreds  of 
their  fantastic  netsukes ,  impressed  in  dark  horn  with  the  endless  variety  of  quaint  designs  with 
which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  were  thrown  upon  the  market  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
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They  were  not  received  with  any  great  enthusiasm  by  collectors,  for  it  was  soon  recognised 
that  they  were  moulded,  not  carved,  and  therefore  existed  in  duplicate.  Not  unnaturally  they 
commanded  a  lower  price,  and  could  not  compete  with  their  more  desirable  carved  congeners,, 
but  they  have  nevertheless  been  absorbed  into  collections,  and  are  now  not  to  be  found  in 
any  plenty.  These  were  principally  the  round  button-like  netsukes ,  with  subjects  in  relief ;  but 
occasionally  there  could  be  found  also  figures  moulded  in  the  round,  with  contorted  limbs  and 
grimacing  features,  examples  of  moulding  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  The  Japanese  also- 
are  skilled  beyond  words  in  the  making  of  large  vessels  of  horn  with  absolutely  invisible 
joints,  but  this  is  outside  our  present  limits.  The  Chinese,  though  they  doubtless  are 
acquainted  with  the  process,  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  it  very  far,  and  in  India,  though 
horn  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  what  may  be  called  works  of  art,  they  are 
always  finished  by  tooling,  which  would  destroy  any  interest  they  might  have  for  our  present 
subject.  In  the  East  generally  the  fashion  was  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  beautiful  form 
of  the  natural  horn  than  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  medium  for  the  production  of  works  of 
art  of  any  kind. 

The  exhibition  of  works  in  horn,  held  in  1882  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Company  of  Horners,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  possibilities, 
of  horn,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  art  and  utility.  It  did  not  include,  however,  any 
earlier  examples  of  pressed  horn  than  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  The  only  specimen  of  a  very 
early  date  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  small  openwork  plaque  with  interlaced  pattern, 
probably  of  the  twelfth  century,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sneyd  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  at 
Kensington  in  1862.  This  may  have  been  impressed  in  a  mould,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain.  During  and  after  the  Renaissance  the  art  seems  to  have  been  spasmodic  in  its 
appearance,  until  the  introduction  of  the  ‘  snuffing  ’  fashion  brought  into  being  throughout 
Europe  charming  boxes  of  all  materials  to  minister  to  the  habit. 

A  description  of  the  method  of  moulding  horn  is  given  in  Brewster’s  ‘  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia’  (1830),  and  a  special  machine  for  the  process  is  there  mentioned;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  an  earlier  recipe  ‘  Pour  mouler  des  tabatieres  ou  des  boites  d’ecaille  ou  de 
corne,’  given  in  Chapter  XI.,  Vol.  III.,  of  ‘  Secrets  concernant  les  Arts  et  Metiers,’  Paris,  1790. 

The  process  there  described  is  simple  but  effectual,  and  was  no  doubt  that  generally 
employed  ;  it  consists  in  placing  the  press,  with  the  piece  of  horn  or  shell  ready  fixed  in 
position,  into  boiling  water,  which  quickly  softens  the  horn,  and  allows  the  press  to  be  screwed 
home.  Another  method  is  given  in  the  same  chapter  :  in  this  the  horn  is  softened  first,  and 
then  put  under  the  press  ;  but  unless  this  operation  is  performed  quickly,  the  horn  becomes 
hard  and  the  impression  is  apt  to  lack  sharpness.  Beckmann’s  ‘  History  of  Inventions  ’  makes 
no  mention  of  impressing  horn  boxes  or  medallions,  nor  does  ‘  The  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,’ 
a  book  containing  much  curious  information  upon  engraving  and  other  artistic  processes. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  the  modus  operandi  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  impressing 
wooden  medallions,  an  art  which  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Germany  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Of  this  the  best  examples  are  probably  the  varied  series  of  draughtsmen 
executed  by  Martin  Brunner  (b.  1659),  and  which  are  shown  in  the  Mediaeval  Room  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Of  the  artists  who,  before  1750,  executed  the  dies  for  pressed  horn,  the  names  of  two 
only  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  even  of  these  no  particulars  are  known.  The  more 
skilful  of  the  two,  and  the  earlier  in  date,  was  a  certain  John  Osborn,  who  describes  himself 
as  an  Englishman,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  Amsterdam  in  1626.  The 
inscriptions  in  the  cartouche  on  the  portraits  of  Frederick  Henry  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
wife  give  thus  much  information,  which  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  artist. 
The  other  engraver,  who,  if  less  talented,  seems  to  have  been  more  fertile,  was  John  O’Brisset 
or  Obrisset.  Of  him  we  know  even  less.  He  seems  to  have  been  working  in  England  in  the 
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first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  shown  by  the  dates  upon  his  work,  ranging  from 
1705  to  1727.  Whether  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  origin,  or  of  Irish  descent,  is  not  by  any 
means  clear.  The  name  Obrisset,  if  thus  written,  has  a  distinctly  French  look,  and  if  French 
might  have  been  anglicised  from  Aubrisset,  and  at  that  time  there  were,  of  course,  many 
French  artists  and  skilled  mechanics  working  in  England,  but  this  name  does  not  appear 

among  the  Fluguenot  and  other  lists  of  immigrants.  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  only  the 

name  Brissett,  as  that  of  a  spinster,  probably  of  French  origin,  who  was  married  to  an 
Englishman  in  1691,*  while  John  Obrisset  was  in  1722  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Jane 
Lesturgeon,  of  Blackfriars.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  faint  chance  of  Obrisset  being 
Irish,  as,  when  he  signs  by  initials  only,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  Philip  V.,  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  uses  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name,  O  B,  or  I.  O  B, 
much  as  a  man  of  the  name  of  O’Brien  might  do,  while  above  the  letters  is  a  contraction 
resembling  a  heraldic  label  of  three  points.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  fashion  among 

silversmiths  to  use  in  this  manner  the  first  two  letters  of  their  surnames  in  stamping  their 

wares.  The  balance  of  evidence  thus  seems  to  be  nearly  equal  as  to  his  nationality,  with  a 

leaning  towards  France  ;  but  that  he  worked  in  England  and  catered  for  English  tastes, 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  his  portrait  of  William  III.  is  signed  with  his  name  and  the 
addition  Londini. 

Besides  Osborn  and  Obrisset,  there  were  several  others  who  prepared  moulds  for  horn¬ 
pressing,  though  but  few  other  signatures  have  come  under  my  notice  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  a  certain  ‘  J.  W.’  made  moulds  for  handles  of  knives,  the  subjects 
being  huntsmen  and  hunting  scenes  or  mythological  figures.  This  was  the  last  breath  of  the 
art,  which,  though  it  died  hard,  killed  by  the  change  of  fashion  in  small  things,  did  at  length  die. 

A  period  of  two  hundred  years,  ending  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,, 

would  probably  include  the  time  during  which  the  art  flourished.  The  seventeenth  century, 

however,  has  left  us  but  few  remains,  and  probably  the  impressing  of  horn  was  not  very 
extensively  practised.  These  few,  fortunately,  are  of  considerable  merit,  and  far  surpass  any¬ 
thing  done  in  the  following  century. 

The  busts  of  Frederick  Henry  Prince  of  Orange  and  his 
wife  Amelia  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  John  Osborn 
expressly  for  impressing  horn.  They  are  also  found  in 
bronze  and  lead,  but  both  materials  show  traces  of  being 
cast  from  originals  in  horn,  and  not  struck  directly  from 
the  die.  They  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  practised  hand, 
both  as  portraits  and  as  examples  of  medallic  art,  and  they 

r  1  '  FIG-  I  .—INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  BACK 

can  fairly  take  rank  with  the  many  grand  portraits  by  Dutch  on  the  medallion  of  prince 

J  J  °  FREDERICK  HENRT. 

artists  of  the  same  period. 

The  artist  has  signed  them  in  a  frame  upon  the  back  of  each  medallion,  Ioh.  Osborn 
Angl  :  Amsterod  :  Fecit  1626,  while  above  the  signature  is  given  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  person  represented,  in  a  frame  of  similar  design  (Fig.  1).  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
an  artist  capable  of  such  skilful  work  would  have  been  known  as  a  medallist,  and  that 
other  signed  examples  would  occur,  seeing  how  ample  a  signature  he  has  bestowed  upon  these 
portraits.  But  no  medals  from  his  hand  are  known,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  his  name 
occur  elsewhere  than  on  these  two  medallions. 

A  great  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  making  of  horn  boxes  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  snuff-taking  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  both  in  England  and  abroad  they, 

*  ‘Nov.  6,  1691. — Henry  Massy  of  St.  Anne’s  Westmr  Watchmaker  Bachr  abl  27  &  Mrs.  Anne  Brissett 
of  St.  James  Westmr  Spr  ab‘  24.  at  own  disp.  her  parents  dead  :  at  any  French  Church  or  Chapel  in  London 
or  the  Suburbs.’  Armytage  :  *  Allega"3  for  Marriage  Licences  issued  by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbp.  ot 
Canterbury  1687 — 1694..’  1890.) 
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as  well  as  patch-boxes,  counter-boxes,  and  bonbonnieres,  were  admirably  made  both  in  tortoise 
shell  and  the  humbler  horn,  and  decorated  with  impressed  or  raised  patterns.  The  handles 
of  walking-canes  and  tobacco-stoppers,  the  latter  mounted  with  silver  ends,  were  also  extensively 
manufactured,  but,  as  their  decoration  rarely  extended  beyond  engine-turning  or  rudely  modelled 
heads  of  Indians,  they  scarcely  deserve  more  than  passing  mention  here.  The  most  interesting 
class  is  certainly  that  of  the  snuff-boxes,  from  the  variety  of  their  subjects,  their  frequent 
historical  interest,  and  the  artistic  skill  bestowed  upon  the  designs.  The  principal  personages 
of  the  time  form  the  subjects  of  a  large  proportion,  from  Queen  Anne  to  George  III.  as 
a  young  man;  and,  as  these  were  scarcely  to  the  taste  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts, 
boxes  bearing  the  images  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  were  also  made  in  large,  numbers. 
The  designers  and  makers  of  these  articles  apparently  were  wise  enough  to  dispense  with 
politics,  for  they  catered  with  equal  skill  for  both  parties.  Obrisset  notably  executed  in  an 
impartial  manner  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband, 
as  well  as  others.  His  skill,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  portraiture, 

though  the  Drake  snuff-box  is  a  signal 
exception,  and  merits  more  particular 
mention.  His  contemporaries,  and  more 
especially  his  successors,  produced  a  great 
variety  of  designs — hunting  and  sporting 
scenes,  floral  and  diaper  patterns,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  fashion  arose 
for  engine-turned  designs  impressed  from 
dies  turned  on  the  lathe.  In  the  year 
1749  John  Jackson  was  making  his  most 
ingenious  imitations  of  medals  in  wood, 
executed  entirely  on  the  lathe,  a  feat  which 
even  now  seems  marvellous,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  would  surely  be  more 
wonderful.  In  this  manner  he  produced 
a  number  of  heads  of  personages  of  note, 
among  them  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 
These  were  frequently  bordered  with  an 
eccentric  geometrical  design,  which  belongs, 
I  believe,  to  the  class  of  engine-turning. 
Whether  these  clever  productions  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  set  the  fashion  or  followed  it,  the 

FIG.  2.— SNUFF-BOX  WITH  THE  HR  MS  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

resemblance  between  them  and  some  of 
the  impressed  horn  boxes  is  too  intimate  to  be  merely  an  accident.  Jackson’s  process  would 
scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  sinking  of  dies,  as  the  details  of  the  portraits  in  his 
medallions  are  not  cut  with  precision  or  depth  enough  to  produce  a  clear  impression, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  he  engraved  the  dies  for  the  geometrical  borders  and  engine-turned 
reverses. 

Probably  the  best  known,  if  not  the  best  understood,  of  all  the  horn  tobacco  or  snuff¬ 
boxes  are  those  bearing  the  arms  of  the  great  circumnavigator,  Sir  Francis  Drake  (Fig.  2). 
A  considerable  number  of  these  are  still  in  existence,  made  usually  in  common  horn,  sometimes 
with  the  name  of  the  artist,  Obrisset,  and  the  date,  but  more  often  this  is  wanting  or  worn 
away.  These  boxes  are  constantly  offered  to  collectors  of  historical  relics  as  ‘  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  snuff-box,’  and  they  have  figured  in  almost  every  exhibition  under  this  title,  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  anachronism  in  the  style  of  the  work.  The  design  is  composed  of  the  coat- 
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of-arms  and  crest  granted  to  Drake  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  his  return  from  the  famous 
voyage  in  1581.  Into  the  vexed  question  of  whether  Sir  Francis  Drake  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Drake  of  Ashe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  but  it  seems  at  any  rate  scarcely 
probable,  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  gentle  family  and  entitled  to  bear  their  arms,  that 
the  Queen  would  have  bestowed  a  new  coat-of-arms  upon  him.  This  new  coat  was  designed 
in  allusion  to  his  great  achievement,  and  it  is  thus  described  by  Guillim  in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  heralds  of  the  time  : — 

‘The  field  is  Diamond  (—  Sable)  a  Fesse  wavy  between  the  two  Pole  stars  Arctick  and  Antarctick, 
Pearle  (=  argent).  Such  was  the  worth  of  this  most  generous  and  renowned  Knight  Sir  Francis  Drake 
sometime  of  Plimmouth,  as  that  his  merits  do  require  that  his 
coat  armour  should  be  expressed  in  that  selected  manner  of 
Blazoning  that  is  fitting  to  noble  personages,  in  respect  of  his 
noble  courage  and  high  attempts  atchieved,  whereby  he  merited 
to  be  reckoned  the  honour  of  our  nation  and  of  Navall  pro¬ 
fession,  in  as  much  as  he  cutting  through  the  Magellanike 
Straits,  An.  Dom.  1577  with*0  the  compasse  of  three  years 
he  encompassed  the  whole  World,  whereof  his  Ship,  laid  up 
in  Dock  near  Detford  will  long  time  remain  as  a  most  worthy 
monument.’  (‘  Display  of  Heraldry,’  1660,  p.  107.) 

The  crest  is  fully  as  appropriate,  being  Drake’s 
ship,  upon  a  terrestrial  globe,  round  which  it  is  drawn 
by  a  cable  held  by  a  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds, 
with  the  motto  Auxilio  Divino ,  represented  by  the  letters 
a. d.  On  the  sail  of  the  ship  is  the  date  of  his 
departure,  1577.  This  is  given  in  detail  on  the  box 
upon  a  background  of  sea  with  ships  in  the  distance, 
the  names  of  the  four  continents,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  the  name  ‘Sir  Francis  Drake.’  At  the  bottom  is  the 
motto  under  the  arms,  Sic  Parvis  Magna ,  and  the  artist’s  signature,  John  Obrisset 
Fecit,  1712.  This  date  agrees  exactly  with  the  apparent  date  of  the  heraldry,  which 

differs  greatly  from  the  style  in  use  at  the  time  of  Drake’s  voyage.  There  is 

one  point  about  the  shield  that  should  not  pass  without  remark,  i.e.,  that  the  colours, 
or  ‘tinctures,’  of  the  shield  are  indicated  both  by  the  conventional  lines  and  by  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names,  S.  and  A.  for  Sable  and  Argent ,  a  practice  as  unusual  as 
it  seems  unnecessary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand,  or  dexter,  side  of  the  shield  is 
inserted  a  tiny  shield  with  a  swan,  the  presence  of  which  I  cannot  explain,  unless  by 
taking  it  to  be  the  arms  of  Obrisset.  There  was,  without  doubt,  some  special  reason  for 
the  production  of  those  boxes  at  the  time,  but  I  have  failed  to  discover  it.  The  times  were 
fully  as  stirring  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  they  were  when  Drake  lived,  and  the 
popular  regard  for  a  hero  who  so  harried  the  Continental  navies  may  have  created  a  renewed 
interest  in  him.  Possibly,  also,  the  introduction  of  snuff-taking  into  England  may  have 
suggested  an  allusion  to  Drake’s  connexion  with  tobacco  as  an  appropriate  decoration  for 
a  snuff-box,  just  as  on  one  of  Obrisset’s  boxes  a  negro’s  head  forms  the  design.  But  in  this 

case,  the  purely  personal  emblems  placed  on  the  box  would  seem  somewhat  bald  without 

some  special  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made. 

Though  of  less  interest  than  the  Drake  box,  the  bust  of  Charles  I.  (Fig  3)  is  a  fine  example 
of  Obrisset’s  work.  It  shows  admirably  the  capabilities  of  tortoiseshell  for  fine,  sharp  relief,  and 
the  beautiful  pale  amber  tint  of  the  shell  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  work.  This  piece 
is  copied  from  the  ‘  Memorial’  medal  by  Roettier,  and  is  signed  by  Obrisset  with  ‘OB’  under 
an  heraldic  label.  The  boxes  and  medallions  of  Queen  Anne  are  naturally  more  plentiful  than 

c 


FIG.  3. — KING  CHARLES  I. 
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any  others,  and  are  found  both  in  silver  and  tortoiseshell,  from  Obrisset’s  moulds.  They  are 
generally  of  one  type,  that  shown  in  Fig.  4,  copied  from  a  medal  by  C.  Wermuth,  though 
as  portraits  they  are  by  no  means  of  equal  merit,  some  of  the  busts  having  been  subjected  to 
tooling  by  inexpert  hands.  The  two  medallions  in  Fig.  4  form  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  silver  box  in  the  British  Museum  collection.  The  bust  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  execution  to  that  of  the  Queen,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  date  by 
three  years,  the  bust  of  the  Prince  being  signed  T*OB*F,  1708,’  while  the  Queen’s  bears  the 
signature  ‘OB  1705.’  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Obrisset  made  a  portrait  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  (Fig.  5).*  He  can  scarcely  have  been  a  popular  personage  in  England,  unless  his  reception 
of  the  Pretender  with  royal  honours  at  Madrid  may  have  endeared  him  to  the  Jacobites,  but 
if  this  medallion  was  made  to  gratify  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  in 
1719,  Philip’s  change  of  front,  in  joining  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  the  following  year,  must 
have  somewhat  cooled  their  admiration  for  this  fickle  personage.  From  the  medallic  point  of 


FIG.  4 .—PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  DENMARK  AND  QUEEN  ANNE. 

view  the  bust  has  the  merit  of  producing  a  satisfactory  effect  with  a  very  slight  relief,  and 
in  this  quality  it  differs  from  all  the  other  portraits.  It  bears  no  date,  and  is  signed,  like 
the  Charles  I.,  with  ‘O  B’  under  a  label. 

Although  the  royal  portraits  are  the  best  and  most  frequent  specimens  of  Obrisset’s 
work,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  class  of  design.  In  the  British  Museum  are  two 
oval  boxes  with  compositions  of  many  figures  executed  with  equal  freedom  and  spirit,  though 
they  are  now  so  worn  on  the  surface  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  reproduce  them  satisfactorily. 
One  is  the  familiar  subject  of  Silenus  with  his  train  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  well  composed 
and  drawn  with  some  freedom  ;  the  other  is  the  Conversion  of  Saul,  an  excellent  composition,, 
carried  out  with  considerable  vigour.  Both  of  these  are  signed  ‘  O  B,’  the  latter  having  the 
heraldic  label  in  addition. 

The  bust  of  George  II.  (Fig.  6)  is  unsigned,  and  is  conceived  in  a  bolder  manner  than 
any  of  Obrisset’s  work,  and  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  his  hand,  even  supposing  him 
to  be  still  living  at  the  time  it  was  done.  Its  massive  style  recalls  the  ivory  portraits  of 
Le  Marchant,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  cannot 


*  This  illustration  is  taken  direct  from  the  original  medallion,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  appearance.  Our 
other  illustrations  are  from  plaster  casts,  the  dark  colour  and  glossy  surface  of  the  horn  rendering  it  extremely  difficult 
to  photograph. 
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very  well  be  his  work.  It  is  in  very  high  relief,  far  removed  from  the  medallic  style,  and 
great  force  must  have  been  used  to  bring  out  the  detail  so  clearly  in  such  a  deeply  cut 
mould.  The  King  had  small  claims  to  beauty,  but  the 
artist  here  has  managed  to  produce  a  highly  agreeable 
result. 

Of  the  productions  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

One  F.  Baker  executed  a  design  of  the  fanciful  arms  of 
some  society  of  topers,  consisting  of  a  punch-bowl  between 
the  moon  and  a  star  ‘in  chief’  and  a  lantern  ‘in  base,’ 
while  the  crest  is  an  owl  sitting  on  a  barrel,  and  the  motto 
In  nocte  laetamur.  This  box  possesses  no  great  merit,  and 
if  it  were  unsigned  would  scarcely  deserve  mention  ;  and 
in  the  same  category  comes  another  with  a  Bacchic  pro¬ 
cession,  of  the  same  style  as  that  by  Obrisset,  mentioned 
above,  but  by  no  means  of  equal  merit.  This  bears  the 
initials  ‘S.  L.’ 

The  capabilities  of  pressed  horn  are  only  shown  to  a 
very  limited  extent  in  the  examples  illustrated  in  this 
paper.  These  have  been  chosen  because  they  are  the 

they 


FIG.  5. — PHILIP  V.  OF  SPAIN. 


FIG.  6.— KING  GEORGE  II. 


best  at  hand,  and,  so  far 
go,  are  excellent,  though  I 
would  not  venture  to  assert  that  por¬ 
traits  of  the  popular  characters  of  our 
day  produced  in  moulded  horn  would 
be  a  commercial  success.  But  I  do  feel 
sure  that  a  great  field  is  open  for  the 
employment  of  this  material  in  the 
ornamentation  of  artistic  furniture,  in 
the  form  of  friezes,  arabesques,  figures, 
or  geometrical  borders.  A  combination 
of  satin-wood  surfaces  with  embossed 
tortoiseshell  details,  managed  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste,  could  scarcely  be  a 
failure. 

Boule  taught  the  art-workmen  of 
his  time  the  way  to  use  plain  tortoise¬ 
shell.  Cannot  some  enterprising  artist 
of  to-day  show  that  embossed  designs, 
of  the  same  material  have  also  their 
charm  ?  The  outlay  would  not  be 
great  ;  horn  is  not  costly,  if  tortoise¬ 
shell  is  more  so,  the  process  is  simple, 
and  success  would,  I  think,  rest  with 
the  artist. 
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ENGLISH  BOOKBINDINGS 

I. — The  Middle  aAges  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

IN  early  times  the  worker  in  precious  metals  and  the  ivory-carver  were  more  concerned 
in  the  binding  of  books  than  the  craftsman  usually  regarded  by  us  as  a  bookbinder. 
The  more  valuable  manuscripts  were  encased  in  coverings  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  which 
were  frequently  ornamented  with  gems  and  crystals.  These  costly  bindings  were,  however, 
generally  fatal  to  the  volumes  they  were  intended  to  preserve  and  adorn.  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  any  of  English  workmanship  have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  ruthless 
manner  in  which  the  service-books  of  the  Church,  upon  which  they  were  so  often  found, 
were  treated  by  the  Reformers  is  shown  by  an  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  which  directs  ‘  that  all 
bookes,  Antiphoners,  Missales,  Grades,  Processionalles,  Manuelles,  Legendes,  Pies,  Portuasses, 
Primers  in  Latine  or  Englishe,  or  other  bookes  or  writinges  whatsoever,  heretofore  used  for 
the  service  of  the  Churche,  writen  or  Printed  in  the  Englishe  or  Latine  tongue,  other  than 
suche  as  are  or  shalbe  set  furth  by  the  Kinges  Majestie,  shalbe  by  auctoritie  of  this  present 
acte  clearlie  and  utterlie  abolished,  extinguished,  and  forbidden  for  ever  to  be  used  or  kepte 
in  this  Realme,  or  elsewhere  within  any  of  the  Kinges  dominions  ;  ’  and  the  Act  further 
orders  that  any  person  keeping  one  of  these  books,  and  failing  to  give  it  up  to  the  authorities 
by  a  certain  date  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed,  shall  be  fined 
ten  shillings  for  the  first  offence,  four  pounds  for  the  second,  and  be  imprisoned  during  the 
King’s  pleasure  for  the  third.  Although  the  more  humble  bindings  in  leather  equally 
suffered  with  those  of  greater  value  from  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  age,  they  were 
more  fortunate  in  not  exciting  to  the  same  extent  the  cupidity  of  plunderers,  and  some 
beautiful  examples  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  great  libraries.  Surpassing  all  others  in 
interest  is  that  on  the  little  volume  containing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  taken  from  the  tomb 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Stonyhurst  College.  The  binding  is  of 
red  leather,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  a  great  authority  on  early  bindings,  considers  it  to  be 
not  later  than  the  tenth  century.  On  the  upper  cover  is  a  raised  ornament  of  Celtic  desigrq 
having  above  and  below  it  panels  filled  with  interlaced  work,  coloured  with  yellow  paint  ; 
and  on  the  lower  cover  a  geometrical  pattern  picked  out  in  yellow.  The  researches  of  Mr. 
Weale,  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  conclusively 
show  that  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  bookbinding  had  nowhere  attained  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  England  ;  the  best  work  being  done  by  the  professional  binders 
of  London  and  Winchester,  and  by  the  monks  of  Durham  and  other  abbeys.  Mr.  'Weale 
tells  us  that  ‘the  leather  and  other  materials  employed,  and  the  binding  itself,  were  excellent; 
and  that  the  stamps  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  covers  have  never  been  surpassed  for 
beauty  of  design  and  execution.’  This  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  binding  of  the 
noble  volumes  of  the  Bible,  written  and  bound  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  Durham, 
between  1153  and  1195,  for  Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  that  See,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
Cathedral  Library,  where  they  are  still  preserved.  They  are  covered  with  brown  leather, 

ornamented  with  interlaced  chain-work  —  a  very  favourite  style  of  decoration  —  and  are  also 
tooled  with  small  stamps  representing  men  in  various  positions,  fabulous  animals,  and  palmated 
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leaves.  The  beautiful  binding  of  the  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
known  as  the  Winchester  Domesday  Book,  ‘  Liber  de  terris  regis  reddentibus  Langabulum  et 
Brugium  in  Winton,’  also  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  executed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  Durham  books,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  excellence  ol  English 
work  of  that  period.  These  bindings  were  included  in  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Bindings. 

at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  and  excited  great  interest. 
An  exceedingly  good  represen¬ 
tation  by  Mr.  Griggs  of  the 
binding  of  the  Winchester  book 
is  given  in  the  splendid  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  issued  by  the 
Club. 

The  British  Museum  also 
possesses  a  fine  binding  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  book  is  a  copy  of 
the  ‘  Liber  Sapientiae,’  and  the 
covers  consist  of  thick  wooden 
boards,  covered  with  brown 
leather,  ornamented  with  various 
stamps.  Those  on  the  upper 
cover  represent  among  others  a 
bishop  in  pontificals,  a  mounted 
knight  with  lance,  a  lion,  a 
half-length  warrior  with  sword 
and  shield  ;  and,  on  the  lower 
cover,  a  church,  a  crowned  king 
mounted,  a  centaur  with  bow 
and  arrow,  a  winged  lion  with 
nimbus,  a  stag,  and  a  saltire 
between  four  human  heads. 

Almost  all  these  early  bind¬ 
ings  consisted  of  wooden  boards 

‘  LIBER  SAPIENTIAE.'  MS.  oj  the  end  of  the  ‘ Twelfth ,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century ,  English  Binding  of  the  same  date.  9^  in.  by  6^  in.  COVered  With  brOWll  leather.  The 

ornamentation  of  the  sides  was 

peculiar  to  English  work  of  the  time.  The  design  was  composed  of  numerous  small  dies 
arranged  in  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  forming  a  border,  which  enclosed  other  stamps  in 
great  variety. 

Count  Libri,  in  his  ‘  Monuments  Inedits, ’  makes  some  interesting  remarks  respecting  these 
early  stamps.  ‘  It  would  not  be  difficult,’  he  writes,  ‘  to  prove  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
impression  by  blind  tooling  of  figures  on  the  skin  employed  for  the  covers  of  books  preceded 
every  other  impression  on  paper  of  figures  engraved  on  wood  or  metal.  The  Italian 
word  stampare ,  employed  long  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  which  was  anciently 
used  as  applying  to  the  action  of  pressing  on  the  skin,  is  one  proof  of  what  we  have  just 
asserted.’ 

The  pre-eminence  of  English  binding  was  not  maintained,  and,  although  some  fairly 
good  work  was  done  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
it  had  entirely  lost  its  national  characteristics.  This,  no  doubt,  was  caused  in  a  great  degree 
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by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  number  of  foreign  boohs  which,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  Richard  III.  (1484),  were  permitted  to  be  brought  into  this  country.  Many 
stationers  from  the  Continent  took  up  their  abode  in  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  other 
towns,  and  opened  establishments  where  they  both  sold  and  bound  books,  using  the  stamps 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  abroad.  Among  these  was  Theodore  Rood,  a  native 
of  Cologne,  who,  in  1478,  settled  in  Oxford,  taking  into  partnership  Thomas  Hunte,  an 
English  stationer.  Many  of  their  bindings  are  still  'in  existence,  and  several  are  to  be  found 
among  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  These  are  adorned  with  small 
dies,  arranged  on  the  old  English  system,  and  appear  to  be  some  of  the  latest  bindings  treated 
in  this  style  of  ornamentation,  for  the  panel  stamp,  which  was  invented  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  found  to  be  so  useful  in  the  decoration  of  the  smaller  books 
that  its  use  for  this  purpose  quickly  became  universal.  It  was  also  occasionally  employed  in 
combination  with  the  roll  for  the  larger  ones.  The  earliest  example  of  it  on  an  English 
binding  occurs  upon  a  book  cover  preserved  in  the  library  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Each 
side  is  impressed  with  the  arms  of  King  Edward  IV.,  enclosed  in  a  border  of  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  other  small  stamps.  The  material  is  calf,  and  the  date  is  about  1480. 

Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  no  doubt  bound  many  of  the  books  which  issued 
from  his  press,  but  these  were  so  popular,  and  consequently  so  much  used,  that 

very  few  of  the  bindings  remain.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  4  Liber 
Festivalis,’  printed  probably  in  1491,  which  is  still  in  the  original  covers,  is  exhibited 

in  one  of  the  show-cases  containing  bindings  in  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  brown  leather,  and  has  a  border  of  a  rectangular  double  set  of 

ruled  lines,  enclosing  diagonal  ones  crossing  each  other,  and  in  the  lozenge-shaped  compartments 

thus  formed  are  impressed  griffins  and  a  small  floral  ornament.  The  general  design  of  the 

binding  is  foreign,  and  the  stamps  are  evidently  not  English  ones.  Caxton  probably  brought 

them  with  him  from  Bruges,  where  his  earlier  books  were  printed.  Pynson,  a  native  of 
Normandy,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  before  they 

commenced  business  on  their  own  account,  were  for  some  time  in  the  employment  of 
Caxton.  Both  bound  the  volumes  they  printed,  and  many  bindings  by  the  former,  who 
styled  himself  4  Squyer  and  prenter  to  the  Kynges  noble  grace,’  are  still  in  existence,  some 
of  them  bearing  his  well-known  device.  The  latter,  who  died  in  the  end  of  1534  or  the 
beginning  of  1535,  left  in  his  will  xxi.  in  books  to  Nowel,  the  bookbinder  in  Shoe  Lane  ;  and 
to  Alard,  bookbinder,  4  my  servant,’  vj /.  xiijj.  iiijffi  Julian  Notary,  the  well-known  printer, 
a  Frenchman,  who  resided  at  King  Street,  Westminster,  also  did  much  good  work  as  a 
binder. 

The  best  known  of  the  English  binders  of  this  time  is  John  Reynes,  who  lived  at  the 
sign  of  St.  George  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  was  also  a  printer  and  stationer.  His 
bindings  are  easily  distinguished,  as  he  always  placed  his  initials  or  mark  upon  them — fre¬ 
quently  both.  He  often  used  a  large  panel  stamp,  representing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
treated  as  a  coat-of-arms,  accompanied  with  the  inscription,  4  Redemptoris  Mundi  Arma.’ 
This  curious  design  was  probably  suggested  by  an  engraving  in  a  Book  of  Hours,  printed 
by  Thielman  Kerver  of  Paris,  but  the  idea  of  giving  arms  to  Our  Lord  was  not  altogether 
a  novel  one.  In  the  4  Book  of  St.  Albans,’  printed  in  i486,  and  ascribed  to  Dame  Juliana 
Bernes,  it  is  written,  4  Off  the  ofspryng  of  the  gentilman  Jafeth  came  Habraham,  Moyses, 
Aron,  and  the  profettys,  and  also  the  Kyng  of  ye  right  lyns  of  Mary,  of  whom  that 
gentilman  Jhesus  was  borne  very  God  and  man,  after  his  manhood  Kyng  of  the  londe  of  Jude 
and  of  Jues  gentilman  by  is  modre  Mary  prynce  of  Cote  armure;’  and  in  another  place, 

4  Criste  was  a  gentilman  of  his  moder  behalve  and  bare  cotarmure  of  aunseturis.’ 

Another  design  was  much  used  by  Reynes,  and  also,  wich  a  few  slight  differences,  by 
other  binders  of  the  time.  It  consists  of  two  panels — one  bearing  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
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ALPHONSUS  DE  VILLA  SANCTA.  ‘  DE  LIBERO  AR  BIT  RIO  AD  VERSUS  MELANCHTONEM.’ 

(Land.  1523.)  Bound  by  'John  Reynes.  9J  in.  by  in. 

upper  panel  bearing  respectively  a  St.  George’s  cross  and  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
those  on  the  lower,  the  initials  and  mark  of  the  binder. 

The  volumes  with  these  bindings  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
royal  library,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  similar  stamps  were 
used  by  several  binders,  including  Julian  Notary  and  Henry  Jacobi,  who  frequently  added 

their  initials  and  marks.  Reynes  also  employed  a  fine  roll  stamp,  in  which,  amid  sprays  of 

foliage,  a  hound,  a  falcon,  and  a  bee,  together  with  the  binder’s  device,  are  very  artistically 
introduced.  It  would  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  binders  who  exercised  their  craft  in  England  at  this  time,  but  John  Siberch,  the  first 
Cambridge  printer,  and  two  Cambridge  stationers,  Nicholas  Spierinck  or  Speryng  and  Garrett 
Godfrey,  deserve  special  notice  on  account  of  the  many  excellent  bindings  which  they  executed. 

In  1533  it  was  found  that  so  many  bound  books  were  imported  into  this  country,  to 

the  detriment  of  the  English  printers  and  binders,  that  the  following  Act  was  passed  for  their 

protection.  It  is  so  very  interesting,  and  throws  so  much  light  on  the  state  of  the  printing 
and  binding  trades  of  this  period,  that  it  is  worth  giving  at  length.  An.  xxv.  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  xv.  : — 

‘Whereas  as  by  the  provisyon  of  a  statute  made  in  the  fyrste  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Kynge  Richarde 
the  thyrde,  hit  was  provyded  in  the  same  acte,  that  all  straungers,  repayrynge  into  this  realme,  myghte 
lawfully  brynge  into  the  sayd  realme  printed  and  writen  bokes  to  selle  at  theyr  lybertie  and  pleasure. 


the  other  the  Tudor  rose,  supported  by  angels,  and  enclosed  within  two  ribbons,  inscribed  with 
the  motto  :  — 

‘  Hec  rosa  virtutis  de  celo  missa  sereno 
Eternum  Horens  regia  sceptra  feret.’ 


Beneath  is  a  pomegranate,  the  device  of  Katharine  of  Aragon.  At  the  angles  at  the  top  of 
these  two  panels  are  stamped  the  sun  and  moon,  and  two  small  shields — the  shields  on  the 
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By  force  of  whiche  provision  there  hathe  comen  into  this  realme  sithen  the  makynge  of  the  same,  a 
marveylous  nombre  of  printed  bookes  and  daylye  doth.  And  the  cause  of  the  makynge  of  the  same 
provysion  semethe  to  be,  for  that  there  were  but  fewe  bokes  and  fewe  printers  within  this  realme  atte 
that  tyme,  whyche  coulde  welle  exercise  and  occupie  the  sayde  science  and  crafte  of  prynting :  Never 
the  lesse,  sythen  the  makynge  of  the  sayde  provisyon,  manye  of  this  realme,  beynge  the  kynges  naturalle 
subiectes,  have  gyven  them  soo  delygentelye  to  lerne  and  exercise  the  sayde  crafte  of  pryntynge  that  at 
this  daye  there  be  within  this  realme  a  greate  nombre  counnynge  and  experte  in  the  sayde  science  or 
crafte  of  pryntynge,  as  able  to  exercise  the  sayde  crafte  in  all  poyntes,  as  anye  straunger  in  anye  other  realme 
or  countrey.  And  furthermore  where  there  be  a  greate  nombre  of  the  kynges  subiectes  within  this  realme,. 
whyche  lyve  by  the  crafte  and  mysterye  of  the  byndynge  of  bookes,  and  that  there  be  a  great  multitude 
welle  experte  in  the  same :  yet  all  this  not  withstandynge  there  are  dyvers  persones  that  bringe  from 
beyonde  the  se  greate  plentie  of  printed  bookes,  not  onelye  in  the  latyne  tonge,  but  also  in  our  maternal 
englishe  tonge,  some  bounde  in  bordes,  some  in  lether,  and  some  in  parchement,  and  them  selle  by 
retayle,  whereby  many  of  the  kynges  subiectes,  beinge  bynders  of  bokes,  and  having  none  other  facultie 
wherwith  to  gette  theyr  lyvinge,  be  destitute  of  worke,  and  lyke  to  be  undone  :  except  some  reformation 
herin  be  had.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  kynge  oure  soverayne  lorde,  the  lordes  spiritual  and 

temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present  parlyament  assembled,  that  the  sayd  Proviso  made  the  fyrst 
yere  of  the  sayd  King  Richarde  the  thirde,  from  the  feaste  of  the  nativitie  of  our  lorde  god  nexte 
commynge,  shalbe  voyde  and  of  none  effecte.  And  further  be  it  enacted  by  the  auctoryte  afore  sayde, 
that  no  person  or  persons  resiat  or  inhabitant  within  this  realme,  after  the  sayd  feast  of  Christmas  next 
coming,  shal  bie  to  sel  ageyne  any  printed  bokes  brought  from  any  parties  out  of  the  kynges  obeysance, 
redye  bounden  in  bordes,  lether,  or  parchement,  upon  peyne  to  lose  and  forfayte  for  everye  boke  bounde 
out  of  the  sayde  kynges  obeysance,  and  brought  into  this  realme,  and  bought  by  anye  person  or  persons 
within  the  same  to  sell  agayne,  contrary  to  this  act,  syxe  shyllynge  eyghte  pence.’ 

This  Act,  although  greatly  modified  by  later  statutes,  was  not  finally  repealed  until 
1863.  (Cap.  125  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  Victoria.) 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
gold  tooling  was  used  on  leather  bindings  in  Europe.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  the 

earliest  country  to  adopt  this  style  of  decoration,  which  quickly  became  general  there,  and 
soon  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  from  whence  it  reached  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Berthelet  or  Bartlet,  who  dwelt  at  the 
sign  of  Lucretia  Romana  in  Fleet  Street,  the  King’s  printer  and  binder,  was  the  first  to 
employ  it  in  this  country ;  and  a  bill  of  his  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  charges  Henry 

1 1 7/.  os.  6\d.  for  books  supplied  and  bound  during  the  years  1541,  1542,  and  1543.  Among 

the  various  entries  we  find  the  following  : — 

4  Item  delyvered  to  the  Kinges  hyghnes,  the  vj  day  of  January,  a  Psalter  in  Englishe  and  latyn, 
covered  with  crimoysyn  satyne  2 s. 

4  Item  delyvered  to  the  Kinges  hyghnes,  for  a  litle  Psalter,  takyng  out  of  one  booke  and  settyng  in 
an  other  in  the  same  place,  and  for  gorgious  byndyng  of  the  same  booke  xij<^.  ;  and  to  the  Goldesmythe, 
for  taking  of  the  claspes  and  corners,  and  for  setting  in  the  same  ageyne  xvj^.  Summa  2s.  4 d. 

4  Item  delivered  unto  the  Kinges  hyghnes,  the  xv  day  of  January,  a  New  Testament  in  latyne, 

and  a  Psalter  englisshe  and  latyne,  bounde  back  to  back,  in  white  leather,  gorgiously  gilted  on  the  leather  y 
the  bookes  came  to  ip.  ;  the  byndyng  and  arabeske  drawyng  in  golde  on  the  transfile  iiijr. — Summa  6s. 

4  Item  delyvered  to  Mr.  James,  Maister  Denes  servaunte,  for  the  Kinges  hyghnes  use,  the  xvjth> 

daye  of  Maye,  a  greate  booke  of  paper  imperiall,  bound  after  the  facion  of  Venice,  price  15C 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  identify  any  of  Henry  the  Eight’s  books  now  in  the 
British  Museum  with  those  mentioned  in  this  bill,  but  a  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot’s  ‘Image 
of  Governance,’  which  is  preserved  in  the  national  library,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
illustrations  given  with  this  article,  was  printed  by  Berthelet  in  1 540,  and  was  bound  by 
him  for  the  King.  White  leather — probably  doeskin  —  is  used  for  the  binding,  and  each 
cover  has  an  ornamental  border  of  gold  tooling,  enclosing  a  beautiful  arabesque  design,  in 
the  centre  of  which  occurs  the  royal  motto,  ‘  diev  et  mon  droit,’  accompanied  by  the  initials 
of  the  King.  On  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  the  words,  4  rex  in  ^ternvm  vjve,’  painted 
in  gold.  Edward  VI.,  during  his  short  reign,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  handsomely 
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bound  books,  which  generally  bear  his  arms  and  initials.  Some  of  these  volumes  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  Grolier  patterns,  which  were  introduced  into  England  about  this  period.  The 
example  which  we  reproduce  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  style,  and  does  great  credit  to 
English  art  of  the  time.  The  book,  which  is  a  small  folio,  measuring  twelve  inches  by 
eight  and  a  half,  is  a  copy  of  Cardinal  Bembo  s  4  History  of  Venice,'  printed  in  that 
city  in  1551.  It  is  bound  in  brown  calf,  the  covers  being  ornamented  with  a  very 

handsome  interlaced  geometrical 
and  arabesque  design  in  black 
and  gold.  In  the  central  com¬ 
partment  formed  by  the  pattern 
are  impressed  the  arms  of  the 
King,  with  his  initials  on  each 
side  ;  the  royal  motto,  ‘  diev  et 
mon  droyt,’  occurring  in  a 
circle  above  the  arms,  and  the 
date,  ‘  m.d.l.ii,’  in  one  below 
them.  The  back  of  the  book 
is  made  concave,  and  is  gilt  and 
gauffred,  like  the  edges,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  somewhat  strange  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  volume,  which 
belongs  to  the  old  royal  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  given  to  the 
British  Museum  by  George  II., 
was,  doubtless,  bound  by,  or 
under  the  superintendence,  of 
Berthelet.  The  books  bound 
for  Edward  while  Prince  of 
Wales  have  his  badge  and  the 
initials,  ‘  E.  P.’  on  the  covers. 
Berthelet  continued  to  act  as 
the  royal  binder  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Mary  to  the  throne, 
and  an  illustration  of  a  very 
excellent  binding  by  him  for 
(zw.  1555.)  monarch  is  given  here. 

It  is  bound  in  brown  calf,  the 
covers  being  tooled  in  gold  with  a  very  charming  arabesque  pattern,  and  have  the  royal 
arms  inside  a  circle  surrounded  by  tongues  of  flame,  an  ornament  much  used  by 
Berthelet  on  the  volumes  bound  by  him  for  Edward  and  Mary.  The  book  is  Bonner’s 
‘Profitable  and  Necessary  Doctrine,’  printed  at  London  in  1555,  and  was  probably  a 
presentation  copy  to  the  Queen.  On  the  title-page  is  a  manuscript  note  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  time,  reading,  ‘  Domine  salvos  fac  regem  et  reginam.’ 

Bookbinding  shared  in  the  general  advance  of  the  fine  arts  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  bindings  of  the  Queen’s  books  are  very  superior,  both  as  regards  beauty 
of  design  and  finish  of  workmanship,  to  those  of  her  predecessors.  They  generally  bear 
her  arms  and  initials,  but  occasionally  they  are  ornamented  with  a  falcon,  crowned  and 
holding  a  sceptre.  This  was  the  device  of  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  but  its  use  was  continued 
by  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  styled  the  Queen’s  own  badge.  Elizabeth  was  very  fond  of  embroidered 
books,  some  of  which  she  worked  with  her  own  hands,  and  also  of  volumes  in  sumptuous 
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bindings.  Paul  Hentzner,  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  counsellor  to  Charles,  duke  of  Miinsterberg 
and  Oels,  when  travelling  in  this  country  as  tutor  to  Christoph  Rehdiger,  a  young  nobleman 
of  Silesia,  paid  a  visit,  in  August  1598,  to  the  Queen’s  library  at  Whitehall.  He  tells  us 

in  his  ‘  Itinerary  ’  that  it  was  well  stored  with  books  in  various  languages,  ‘  all  bound  in 

velvet  of  different  colours,  although  chiefly  red,  with  clasps  of  gold  and  silver ;  some  having 
pearls  and  precious  stones  set  in  their  bindings.’  Most  of  these  have  disappeared,  but  a 
dainty  little  book  of  prayers,  bound  in  red  velvet,  with  centre-pieces,  corners,  and  clasps  of 
gold,  enamelled  with  crowned  Tudor  roses  and  the  initials  of  the  Queen,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  remarkably  handsome  volume  from  the  library  of  Elizabeth — a  nearly  full-sized 
representation  of  which  forms  the  principal  illustration  to  this  chapter — is  a  presentation  copy 
to  her  from  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  ‘  Flores  Historiarum  ’  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  printed  in  London  in  1570.  It  is  bound  in  brown  calf,  with  corners 
and  side-pieces  of  inlaid  white  leather,  beautifully  decorated  with  military  trophies  stamped  in 

relief  upon  a  gold  ground.  In  the  centre  of  each  cover  is  an  ornament  consisting  of  an  elegant 

geometrical  and  arabesque  pattern  executed  in  the  same  style  as  the  corners  and  side-pieces, 
and  enclosing  the  arms  of  the  Queen,  her  initials  being  placed  outside  ;  the  sides  are  also 
studded  with  gold  dots.  The  book  has  clasps,  and  the  edges  are  gilt  and  gauffred.  On 
each  of  the  corners  are  stamped  the  initial  letters,  ‘  I.  D.  P.,’  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  may  be  those  of  John  Day,  printer,  as  they  also  occur  on  the  binding  of  a  copy  of  ‘  The 
Gospels  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,’  printed  by  him  in  1571.  This  book  was  edited  by 
John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  Elizabeth.  A  MS.  note  on  the  title- 
page,  stating  that  ‘  This  was  the  Dedication  Book  presented  to  the  Queenes  owne  handes  by 
Mr.  Fox,’  gives  to  the  volume  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
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II. — • Elizabeth  to  Charles  I. :  with  some  notices  of  earlier  Royal  Bindings 

BEFORE  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were  but  few  private  libraries  to  be  found 

in  this  country;  but  after  her  accession  to  the  throne  several  eminent  Englishmen, 
following  the  example  of  Grolier,  De  Thou,  and  other  distinguished  patrons  of  letters  and 
the  fine  arts  on  the  Continent,  formed  collections  of  handsomely  bound  books.  Foremost 
amongst  these  were  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel,  Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  Thomas  Wotton,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  William  Cecil,  lord 

Rurghley,  Lord  Lumley,  and  Sir  Julius  Caesar.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  included  in  this  group,  as  he  commenced  the  formation  of  his  library  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  than  the  others,  when  the  recent  suppression  of  the  monasteries  enabled  him 
to  obtain  readily  many  valuable  manuscripts  as  well  as  printed  books.  He  also  acquired  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  library  of  Cranmer,  which  was  dispersed  after  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop.  Lord  Arundel’s  books  are  handsomely  bound,  and  are  known  by  his  badge 

of  the  white  horse,  which  usually  occurs  upon  the  covers.  He  bequeathed  them  to  his 
son-in-law,  Lord  Lumley,  at  whose  death  they  were  purchased  by  Henry,  prince  of  Wales. 

Archbishop  Parker  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  binding  of  his  books  that  he 
established  a  workshop  for  this  purpose  in  his  own  house,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  books 
presented  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth  were  bound  there.  An  illustration  of  one  of  these 
appeared  in  The  Portfolio  volume  for  1893,  and  among  several  others  remarkable  for  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  their  bindings  is  a  copy  of  his  work,  ‘De  Antiquitate  Britannicae 
Ecclesiae,’  the  first  book  privately  printed  in  England.  This  famous  volume,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  covered  with  green  velvet,  having  on  the  sides  as  a  border  a 
representation  of  the  paling  of  a  deer-park,  worked  in  gold  and  silver  thread.  On  the 
upper  cover  this  border  encloses  a  rose-bush  bearing  red  and  white  roses,  various  other 
flowers,  and  deer ;  on  the  lower  cover,  deer,  snakes,  plants,  and  flowers ;  the  entire  design 
being  executed  in  gold  and  silver  thread  and  coloured  silks.  Red  and  white  roses  also 
adorn  the  panels  of  the  back. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  the  9th  of  May,  1573,  the  Archbishop  writes,  with 
reference  to  this  work,  that  he  had  then  ‘  within  his  house  on  wages,  drawers  and  cutters, 
painters,  limners,  writers  and  bookbinders;’  and  he  adds  that  he  has  sent  Lord  Burghley  a 
copy  of  it  ‘  bound  by  my  man.’ 

The  bindings  of  the  books  of  Thomas  Wotton,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  and  three  other  distinguished  sons,  are  particularly  good,  some  of  them  even  rivalling 
those  from  the  renowned  collection  of  Grolier,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and  whose  very  liberal 
motto  he  adopted — hence  his  designation  of  ‘  The  English  Grolier.’  ‘  He  was  a  gentleman,’ 
Izaak  Walton  tells  us,  ‘excellently  educated,  and  studious  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  in  knowledge 
whereof  he  attained  unto  great  perfection.’  In  one  of  our  plates  is  given  a  remarkably  fine 
example  from  his  library.  The  volume,  which  is  a  copy  of  Pliny’s  History  of  the  World, 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1548,  is  bound  in  brown  calf;  the  sides  being  tooled  with  a  particularly 
elegant  and  elaborate  geometrical  design,  painted  black,  and  interlaced  with  arabesques.  The 
binding,  which  measures  131  by  8^  inches,  is  in  exceedingly  good  condition,  and  is  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  English  work  of  the  time  in  existence  The  covers  bear 
the  arms  of  Wotton,  but  not  the  inscription,  Thomae  Wottoni  et  Amicorvm  which  is  so 
generally  found  on  his  books. 

Little  is  known  about  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  library,  but  judging  from  the  number  of 
handsomely  bound  books,  bearing  his  well-known  crest,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  possessed 
by  collectors,  it  must  have  been  both  a  fine  and  an  extensive?  one.  His  books  are  bound  in 

calf,  and  have  always  his  arms  or 
his  crest,  most  frequently  the  latter, 
impressed  upon  the  covers.  The 
example  on  this  page  bears  his  crest 
in  an  oval  panel,  surrounded  with 
very  elegant  scroll  -  work,  painted 
black,  and  combined  with  ara¬ 
besque  ornaments.  The  covers, 
which  have  also  ornamental  corners, 
measure  9  inches  by  6  inches.  The 
work  is  the  ’Zv/jlttoctlov  of  Plato, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1543. 

Lord  Burghley’s  books  generally 
bear  his  arms,  but  a  little  volume 
in  the  British  Museum  has  simply 
the  names,  William  .  Myldred  . 
Cicyll  .  (Lord  Burghley  and  his 
second  wife,  Mildred,  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cook)  stamped  upon 
the  sides. 

A  very  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  relic  from  the  collection  of 
Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is 
also  -preserved  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Museum.  It  consists  of  a 
travelling  library  of  forty-four  little 
volumes,  bound  in  white  vellum ; 
the  largest  measuring  4I  by  2 ^ 
inches,  and  the  smallest  2f  by  2 
plato.  2YM110210N.  Parhih ,  1543.  9  in.  by  6  in.  inches.  They  are  enclosed  in  an 

oak  case,  1 6  inches  long,  1 1  inches 
wide,  and  rather  more  than  3  inches  deep,  covered  with  light  olive  morocco,  elegantly 
tooled,  and  made  to  resemble  a  folio  volume,  the  portion  representing  the  edges  being 
painted  green,  with  the  word  Bibliotheca  written  across  it  in  gold  letters.  It  was 
formerly  fastened  with  ribands,  but  these  are  now  wanting.  The  books  are  arranged  in 

three  sets,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  ribands  with  which  they  are 

tied,  and  also  by  the  decoration  of  the  covers.  The  theological  and  philosophical  works, 
which  have  blue  ribands,  occupy  the  first  shelf ;  the  historical  works,  with  red  ribands, 
the  second;  and  the  poetical  works,  which  are  tied  with  green  ribands,  the  third.  The 
books  are  principally  from  the  presses  of  Raphelengius  at  Leyden,  and  Porteau  at  Saumur, 
and  were  all  printed  between  the  years  1591  and  1619.  The  inside  of  the  lid  of  the 

case  is  very  gracefully  illuminated,  and  has  a  list  of  the  volumes  written  in  gold.  It  also 

bears  the  arms  of  Sir  Julius  and  two  of  his  wives. 
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Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  famous  admiral  who 
commanded  the  fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  must  have  been  the  owner 
of  a  fair  library,  for  many  books  bearing  his  arms  are  found  in  the  collections  of  the 
present  day.  Archbishops  Whitgift  and  Abbot  also  possessed  some  very  elegantly  bound 
volumes. 

The  style  of  English  binding  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  well  shown 
by  the  specimen  on  this  page,  a  copy  of  Golding’s  ‘Caesar,’  printed  at  London  in  1590.  The 
sides  have  somewhat  heavy  ornamental  corners  and  centre-pieces,  and  are  also  studded  with 
a  small  floral  decoration.  The  leather,  as  usual,  is  brown  calf,  for  though  morocco  had  long 
been  very  generally  used  in  France  and  Italy,  it  was  rarely  employed  by  binders  in  this 
country  until  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Al¬ 
though  this  binding  lacks  the  finish 
and  refinement  of  the  best  French 
work  of  the  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  without  merit ;  the  forward¬ 
ing  is  excellent,  and  the  design 
is  elegant  as  well  as  solid  in  cha¬ 
racter.  Unfortunately  we  know 
nothing  of  the  craftsmen  who 
executed  the  English  binding  of 
this  period.  Indeed,  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
few  books  can  be  connected  with 
the  names  of  their  binders,  and 
even  then  they  are  far  from 
numerous. 

Many  of  the  English  kings 
and  queens  were  lovers  of  fine 
bindings,  and  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  we  find  various 
books  mentioned  in  his  Wardrobe 
Accounts,  one  of  which  is  described 
as  ‘a  book  called  Text  us,  in  a  case 
of  leather,  on  which  the  magnates 
are  wont  to  be  sworn.’  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  notice  of  a  binding 
or  covering  of  a  book  belonging 
to  the  royal  library.  In  the  following  reign,  among  the  volumes  which  were  kept  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  and  appear  in  Bishop  Stapledon’s  ‘Inventory,’  are  ‘a  book 
bound  in  red  leather  De  regimine  regum,’  and  the  Chronica  of  Roderick  de  Ximenez, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  ‘bound  in  green  leather.’ 

In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV.  for  1480,  several  entries  occur  respecting 
the  ‘  coveryng  and  garnysshing  of  the  books  of  our  Souverain  Lorde  the  Kynge  ;’  Piers 
Bauduyn,  stationer,  being  paid  20 s.  for  binding,  gilding,  and  dressing  ‘  of  a  booke  called 
Titus  Livius,’  20 s.  for  binding,  gilding,  and  dressing  ‘of  a  booke  of  the  holy  Trinite,’ 
1 6s.  for  ‘a  booke  called  the  bible,’  and  16s.  for  ‘a  booke  called  le  Gouvernement  of 
Kings  and  Princes;’  and  velvet,  silk,  clasps  of  copper  and  gilt,  &c.,  were  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  and  ornamenting  the  volumes.  Other  entries  show  that  the 
bindings  were  of  ‘  Cremysy  velvet  figured,’  with  ‘Laces  and  Tassels  of  Silk,’  with  ‘Blue 
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Silk  and  Gold  Botons,’  and  with  ‘  Claspes  with  Roses  and  the  Kings  Armes  uppon  them.’ 

‘  lxx  Bolions  coper  and  gilt  ’  and  ‘  ccc  nayles  gilt  ’  were  also  used. 

Many  entries  of  payments  are  also  found  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII. 
relating  to  the  purchase  and  binding  of  his  books,  but  the  titles  of  those  bound  are  not 
given,  and  therefore  the  volumes  cannot  be  identified.  Henry  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
books,  including  the  magnificent  series  on  vellum  bought  of  Antoine  Verard,  the  Paris  printer 
and  bookseller,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  national  library.  These 
were  inherited  by  his  successor,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Henry  VIII.  at  West¬ 
minster,  compiled  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  now  in  the  Record  Office,  there  are  many 
notices  of  the  binding  of  the  volumes.  This  library  contained  no  less  than  sixty  Primers  ; 
one  of  which  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  twenty  ‘  gilted  and  covered  with  vellat,’  and 
thirty-six  bound  ‘in  lether  and  gorgeously  gilted.’  The  King  had  also  at  Westminster  two 
‘  Masse  Bookes,’  one  of  which  was  ‘  covered  with  crimson  vellat,  with  xij  covers  and  peces 
of  silver  and  gilte  to  the  same;’  the  other  being  ‘covered  with  tawney  vellat,  with  claspes 
of  copper.’  In  his  library  at  Greenwich,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
printed  and  manuscript  volumes,  he  possessed  ‘a  Mass-booke  covered  with  black  vellvet,’  and 
‘  a  lytle  booke  of  parchment  with  Prayers,  covered  with  crymson  velvet.’  Henry  had  also 
libraries  at  Richmond,  Windsor,  Newhall  in  Essex,  and  Beddington  in  Surrey. 

The  Inventory  of  his  furniture  at  St.  James’s  contains  entries  of  a  book  ‘  covered  with 
green  velvet,  contained  in  a  wooden  case,’  ‘  a  lyttel  boke  covered  with  crymson  vellat,’ 
a  ‘  Description  of  the  hollie  lande,’  and  a  ‘  boke  covered  with  vellat,  embroidered  with  the 
Kings  arms,  declaring  the  same,  in  a  case  of  black  leather,  with  his  graces  arms.’  Many 
of  these  books  were  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  the  monastic  libraries. 

Besides  those  which  have  already  been  described,  the  British  Museum  possesses  many 
volumes  with  noteworthy  bindings  which  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  to  his  successors, 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  A  large  folio  Latin  bible,  printed  at  Zurich  in  1543,  with  a  binding 
of  crimson  velvet,  very  tastefully  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  and  bearing  the  initials  H.  R. ; 
a  folio  French  bible,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1 534, 
stamped  with  the  initials  in  gold  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  ;  a  Latin  bible,  printed  at  Zurich 
in  1544,  bound  in  green  velvet,  with  the  arms  of  Edward  VI.  impressed  upon  coloured  silks 
within  a  panel  formed  of  two  gold  lines,  which  have  texts  of  Scripture  between  them  ;  and 
an  Epitome  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  in  a  very  handsome  binding  by  Berthelet,  with 
the  arms  and  initials  of  Queen  Mary,  are  among  the  most  interesting  to  be  found  in  the 
Department  of  Printed  Books.  In  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  are  preserved  a  Com¬ 
mentary  in  Latin  on  the  campaign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  against  the  French,  bound  by 

Berthelet,  in  brown  leather,  with  the  royal  arms,  and  the  initials  H.  R.  in  the  centre  of  each 

cover,  medallions  of  Plato  and  Dido  being  placed  on  each  side,  while  above  and  below  are 

tablets  inscribed,  ‘Vero  defensori  fidei  Errorvmove  profligatori  optimo  maximo 

H  Enrico  octavo  Regi  Anglorvm,  Franc.,  Hibernieqve,’  &c.  ;  a  Description  of  the 
Holy  Land  in  French,  by  Martin  Brion,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  bound  in  crimson 
velvet,  with  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  King  in  the  centre,  and  Tudor  roses  at  the  corners 

of  the  covers,  all  beautifully  worked  in  coloured  silks,  gold  thread,  and  seed  pearls  ;  and  a 

List  of  Cities,  &c.,  named  in  Trogus  Pompeius  and  in  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  bound  by 
Berthelet  in  brown  leather,  very  elegantly  tooled,  and  bearing  the  badge,  motto,  and  initials 
of  Prince  Edward,  within  a  flamed  circle,  on  the  sides. 

King  James  I.  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  sumptuous  bindings,  and  possessed  a  large 

number  of  superbly  bound  books  ;  the  sides  being  in  many  instances  thickly  diapered  with 
heraldic  thistles  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and  in  others  with  flaming  hearts,  tridents,  &c.  These 
bindings,  which  generally  have  ornamental  corners,  and  always  bear  the  King’s  arms  in  the 
centre  of  the  covers,  are  imitations  of  those  executed  for  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  which  were 
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‘When  I  bethinke  myself’  (writes  the  King)  ‘to  whom  I 
can  most  aptly  dedicate  this  little  labour  of  mine,  most  of  it  being 
stollen  from  the  hours  ordained  for  my  sleepe ;  and  calling  to  minde 
how  carefull  I  have  ever  bin  to  observe  a  decorum  in  the  dedication 
of  my  bookes,  I  cannot  surely  finde  out  a  person  to  whom  I  can  more 
fitly  dedicate  this  short  Meditation  of  mine  than  to  you,  Bucking¬ 
ham.  For  it  is  made  upon  a  very  short  and  plaine  Prayer,  and 
therefore  fitter  for  a  courtier  :  for  courtiers  for  the  most  part  are 
thought  neither  to  have  list  nor  leisure  to  say  long  prayers, 
best  court  Messe  and  long  disner.’ 


liking 
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often  decorated  with  a  semis  of  fleurs-de-lis,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  combination 
with  the  crowned  initial  of  the  King. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  who  bound  these  books  for  James.  John  Gibson  was  his  book¬ 
binder  in  Scotland,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  29th  of  July,  1581,  at  a 
salary  of  20/.  Scots,  and  John  and  Abraham  Bateman  were  his  English  binders,  and  received 
a  yearly  stipend  or  fee  of  61.  ;  but  attempts  to  connect  their  names  with  any  particular 
binding  now  in  existence  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  Entries  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  for  1609  show  that  in  that  year  both  Robert  Barker,  the  King’s  Printer,  and  John 
Norton,  the  King’s  Printer  ‘for  the  Latine,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Tongues,’  who  had  salaries 
respectively  of  61.  13^.4^.  and  26/.  8j.  per  annum,  were  also  paid  sums  of  money  amounting 
to  484/.  iu.  for  printing  and  binding  sundry  books  for 


the  King’s  service,  but,  as  is  unfortunately  so  often  the 
case,  the  titles  are  not  specified,  so  it  is  not  possible  to 
identify  them. 

The  books  of  James  I.  were  principally  bound  in 
morocco  or  calf,  but  other  materials  were  occasionally 
used.  The  King’s  own  copy  of  his  ‘  Meditations  upon 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,’  a  charming  little  volume  in  purple 
velvet,  with  an  oval  shield  in  the  centre  of  each  cover, 
having  the  royal  arms  engraved  upon  it,  clasps  with  the 
initials  I.  R.,  and  ornamental  corner-pieces — all  of  silver — 
is  exhibited  in  one  of  the  show-cases  in  the  King’s  Library 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  dedication  to  the  King’s 
favourite,  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  familiarly 
called  ‘  Steenie  ’  by  his  royal  master,  is  a  remarkably 
good  example  of  James’s  style,  and  is  very  amusing  : — 


Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  shared  his  father’s  love  for  good  bindings,  and  a  very  large 

number  of  books  bearing  his  arms,  or  his  badge  and  initials,  are  to  be  found  upon  the 

shelves  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Many  of  these  are  presentation  copies,  some 
of  them  being  of  special  interest.  One  was  an  offering  by  Thomas  Coryate  of  his  ‘Crudities,’ 
which  the  author  ‘hastily  gobled  up  in  five  moneths  travells’  in  France  and  other 

countries.  The  dedication  to  the  Prince,  who  is  called  ‘  The  Orient  Pearle  of  the  Christian 
World,’  is  signed,  ‘Your  Highnesse  poore  Observer  Thomas  Coryate,  Peregrine  of 

Odcombe.’  Odcombe  in  Somersetshire  was  Coryate’s  native  place,  and  he  hung  up  in  the 
village  church  the  shoes  in  which  he  had  walked  from  Venice.  They  were  still  hanging 
there  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Odcombian  Legge  Stretcher,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  style  himself,  before  presenting  his  work  to  the  Prince,  had  it  sumptuously  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  and  the  letters  H.  P.  stamped  in  gold  upon  the  covers.  Henry  presented 
the  book  to  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Pomfret,  and  it  descended  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cholmondeley, 
of  Vale  Royal,  who  gave  it  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  by  whom  it  was 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum. 
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When  the  splendid  library  of  Lord  Lumley  was  bought  by  this  accomplished  young 

Prince,  who  survived  his  purchase  only  three  years,  he  appears  to  have  had  all  the  volumes- 

rebound  in  calf,  with  his  arms  in  the  centre  of  the  covers,  and  the  large  crowned  Tudor 

roses,  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers,  heraldic  lions,  or  fleurs-de-lis  stamped  at  the  corners.  The 
Prince  dying  intestate,  his  library  became  the  property  of  the  King  his  father,  and  was 
given  with  the  other  royal  books  to  the  British  Museum  by  George  II.  We  give  a 

representation  of  a  volume  which  belonged  to  Prince  Henry.  The  work,  which  is  a  copy  of 
‘  De  Re  et  Disciplina  Militari,’  by  Ferretti,  printed  at  Venice  in  1575,  is  bound  in  brown 
calf,  with  the  arms  of  the  Prince  in  the  centre  of  the  covers,  which  have  ornamental  corners, 
and  are  also  studded  with  a  small  floral  stamp.  The  size  is  iif  by  8  inches. 

Charles  I.  was  a  great  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  excelled  in  them  that  it  is  said  that  he 
might,  if  it  were  necessary,  ‘  have  got  a  livelihood  by  them.’  He  did  not,  however,  possess  the 
same  love  for  books,  and,  although  he  bought  some  when  young,  and  had  a  considerable 
number  of  splendid  volumes,  bound  in  crimson  and  purple  velvet,  given  to  him  by  his  mother, 
he  seems  to  have  made  but  comparatively  few  additions  to  the  royal  collection.  Books  with 
bindings  bearing  his  arms  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  many  of  these  are  presentation  copies* 
The  beautiful  volume,  measuring  143  by  iof  inches,  containing  the  Statutes  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  presented  by  the  University  to  the  King,  now  preserved  in  the  British 

Museum  and  reproduced  as  an  illustration  to  this  chapter,  is  bound  in  dark  blue  morocco,  with 
the  royal  arms  on  the  covers,  which  are  also  very  elegantly  decorated  with  delicate  gold  tooling, 
a  style  of  ornamentation  which  had  recently  superseded  the  heavy  patterns  on  the  bindings  of 
the  books  of  James  I.  Velvet  was  still  extensively  used  for  binding  bibles  and  books  of 
devotion,  especially  in  combination  with  silver  ornaments  and  clasps.  A  pretty  little  volume, 
a  New  Testament  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  at  London  in  1643,  exhibited  in 
the  King’s  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  bound  in  red  velvet,  and  has  on  the 

upper  cover  a  silver  ornament  containing  a  portrait  of  King  Charles,  and,  on  the  lower  cover, 
one  with  that  of  his  Queen.  The  sides,  which  measure  4^  by  2\  inches,  are  decorated 

also  at  the  corners  with  silver  plates,  having  symbolical  representations  of  the  Cardinal 
Virtues  engraved  upon  them,  while  the  clasps,  which  are  also  of  silver,  bear  figures 

emblematical  of  the  Four  Elements.  The  back  is  worked  with  crossed  bands  of  silver 
embroidery.  We  give  an  engraving  on  the  preceding  page. 
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III. — King  Charles  I .  to  the  P  re  sent  Time 

NO  account  of  bookbinding  in  England  would  be  complete  without  some  notice  of 
the  works  prepared  by  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  his  relatives  at  their  religious 
establishment  at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  was  born  in 
1592,  was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  very  considerable  ability;  and  for  a  short  time; 
held  the  post  of  deputy-governor  of  the  Virginia  Company,  obtaining  much  credit  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  managed  its  affairs.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1624,  Ferrar 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious! 
retirement.  With  this  intent  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, ’ 
and  in  the  year  1626,  having  been  joined  by  his  mother,  his  brother  John,  his  sister  Mrs. 
Collet,  and  a  large  number  of  nephews  and  nieces,  he  settled  at  Little  Gidding,  the  lordship 
of  which  he  had  purchased.  Although  the  time  of  the  community  was  principally  occupied 
by  religious  services,  the  inmates  also  practised  several  useful  accomplishments,  and  Dean 
Peckard,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Ferrar,’  tells  us  that 

'*  i 

4  amongst  other  articles  of  instruction  and  amusement,  Mr.  Ferrar  entertained  an  ingenious  bookbinder,, 
who  taught  the  family,  females  as  well  as  males,  the  whole  art  and  skill  of  bookbinding,  gilding,  lettering,; 
and  what  they  called  pasting-printing,  by  the  use  of  the  rolling-press.  By  this  assistance,  he  composed1 
a  full  Harmony  or  Concordance  of  the  four  evangelists,  adorned  with  many  beautiful  pictures,  which! 
required  more  than  a  year  for  the  composition,  and  was  divided  into  150  heads  or  chapters.  For  this; 
purpose  he  set  apart  a  handsome  room  near  the  oratory.’ 

The  most  famous  of  these  Harmonies  is  the  one  compiled  in  1635  f°r  Charles  I.  at  his; 
special  request,  and  which  we  learn  from  Peckard  ‘  was  bound  entirely  by  Mary  Collet,  one  ; 
of  Mr.  Ferrar’s  nieces,  all  wrought  in  gold,  in  a  new  and  most  elegant  fashion.’  This 
noble  volume,  which  measures  31  by  14  inches,  is  covered  with  black  morocco,  very  richly 
tooled  in  gold,  and  has  the  sacred  monogram  IHS  stamped  in  the  centre  of  each  cover. 
John  Ferrar,  in  his  life  of  his  brother  Nicholas,  states  that  it  was  ‘  bound  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  richly  gilded  upon  the  velvet,  a  thing  not  usual  ;’  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  sometimes 
supposed  that  the  volume  has  been  rebound,  but  as  the  tooling  is  similar  to  that  on  other. 
Little  Gidding  books,  it  is  most  probable  that  what  is  called  the  velvet  binding  was  a  cover 
or  wrapper  for  this  very  interesting  work.  The  book  was  greatly  valued  by  the  King,  who 
when  he  received  it,  said: — ‘Truly,  I  prize  this  as  a  rich  and  rare  jewel;  the  substance  of 
it  is  of  the  best  alloy  in  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  the  only  desirable  book ;  and  for  the 
skill,  care,  and  cost  used  in  it  there  is  no  defect,  but  a  superlative  diligence  in  all  about  it. 

I  very  much  thank  them  all ;  and  it  shall  be  my  vade  mecuml  Then  turning  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  stood  near,  he  added :  ‘  How  happy  a  King  were  I  if  I  had  many  more  such 
workmen  and  women  in  my  kingdom  !  God’s  blessing  on  their  hearts  and  painful  hands.’ 

Charles  also  asked  them  to  make  a  Concordance  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
for  him,  a  task  which  he  said  he  had  often  requested  several  of  his  chaplains  to  undertake, 
but  as  they  did  not  do  it  he  supposed  it  was  attended  with  too  much  difficulty.  The 
difficulty  was  soon  surmounted  by  Ferrar  and  his  companions,  and  in  1637  the  Concordance 
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was  finished,  and  according  to  Peckard,  ‘  bound  by  young  Nicholas  Ferrar  in  purple  velvet, 
most  richly  gilt;’  but  the  velvet  in  this  case  also  was  most  likely  only  a  cover,  as  the  material 
used  for  the  binding  is  morocco,  elaborately  tooled.  Both  these  volumes,  together  with  a 
third  on  the  ‘Acts  of  the  Apostles,’  respecting  which  there  is  no  record,  were  placed  in  the 
old  Royal  Library,  which  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  King  George  II. 
Copies  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  were  also  prepared  at  Little  Gidding  for 
Prince  James,  afterwards  King  James  II.;  George  Herbert,  the  poet;  Dr.  Jackson,  dean 
of  Peterborough;  Mr.  Thomas  Hervey,  and  other  noble  and  distinguished  persons.  To 
Prince  Charles,  afterwards  King  Charles  II.,  was  presented  another  of  their  productions 
called  ‘M ovoTecrcrapov,'  or  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  four  languages,  bound 
in  green  velvet,  stamped  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  sprigs  of  oak  in  gold;  also  ‘The  whole 

Law  of  God,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  five 
books  of  Moses,’  in  purple  velvet,  ornamented 
with  small  gold  crowns.  The  first  of  these 
volumes,  the  size  of  which  is  2  feet  1  inch 
by  1  foot  51  inches,  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Normanton;  and  the  second, 
which  measures  2  feet  \\  inches  by  1  foot 
8  inches,  and  which  was  described  by  Prince 
Rupert  as  the  ‘  gallantest,  greatest  book  in  the 
world,’  in  that  of  Captain  Gaussen,  Brook- 
man’s  Park,  Hatfield.  A  copy  of  the  first 
part  of  this  last  work,  bound  in  purple  velvet 
and  gilt,  was  given  to  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
deposited  by  him  in  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  Eleven  of  these 
compilations  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Six  of  them  are  bound  in  leather;  four  in 
velvet,  stamped  with  various  gold  ornaments; 
and  one  in  red  parchment,  with  the  four 
corners  and  the  centres  of  the  two  covers 
decorated  with  designs  in  open-work  white 
parchment,  pasted  in  and  gilt.  All  the 
volumes  have  had  ribands,  or  ‘  stately  strings,’ 
as  Charles  I.  called  them,  to  tie  the  covers 
together,  but  in  every  instance  they  are  now  wanting.  A  very  interesting  account  of  these 
books,  and  of  the  mechanical  means  employed  in  producing  them,  will  be  found  in  two 
papers  by  Captain  J.  E.  Acland,  which  were  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
printed  in  Vol  LI.  of  the  ‘  Archaeologia.’ 

In  1647  or  1648  the  inmates  of  the  Little  Gidding  establishment  were  obliged  to 
save  themselves  by  flight,  for  the  house  and  church  were  plundered  by  Parliamentarian 
soldiers,  who  wantonly  destroyed  many  valuable  works. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  embroidered  bindings  of  this  time  have  been  attributed  to 
the  skilful  fingers  of  the  so-called  nuns  of  Little  Gidding,  but  not  on  very  substantial 
grounds  ;  for  while  several  velvet  bindings,  stamped  with  gold  ornaments,  can  be  proved  to 
be  their  work,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any  needle-worked  covers  of  books  can  be 
traced  to  them. 

An  illustration  of  a  most  beautiful  embroidered  binding  is  given  on  this  page.  It 
consists  of  white  satin,  having  on  the  upper  cover  a  figure  of  Plenty,  with  a  cornucopia;  and 
on  the  lower,  one  of  Peace,  holding  a  palm- branch.  Both  these  figures  are  most 
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exquisitely  worked  in  feather-stitch  with  coloured  silks,  and  are  enclosed  with  a  raised 
ornamental  frame  composed  of  various  kinds  of  silver  braid.  The  corners  of  the  covers  are 
decorated  with  flowers,  which  also  occur  on  the  panels  of  the  back.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  design  has  been  originally  outlined  with  a  fine  silver  thread,  and  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  are  gauffred  with  an  elegant  pattern.  The  perfect  taste  and  marvellous  execution  of 
this  charming  little  binding  render  it  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  encloses 
*  The  Whole  Booke  of  David’s  Psalmes,  Both  in  Prose  and  Meter.  With  apt  notes  to  sing 
them  withall.  London,  1635.’  English  ladies  formerly  exhibited  much  taste  and  remarkable 
proficiency  in  the  delightful  art  of  embroidering  books,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
not  more  practised  at  the  present  time. 

King  Charles  II.  added  many  books  to  the  royal  library,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  he  did 
not  care  very  much  for  them.  When  Rosse,  his  librarian,  vainly  advocated  the  printing  in 
facsimile  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  given  by  Cyril  Lucar, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.,  he  told  his  royal  master  that  ‘  it  would  appear 
glorious  in  history,  after  your  Majesty’s  death.’  ‘Pish!’  replied  the  King,  ‘I  care  not  what 
they  say  of  me  in  history  when  I  am  dead.’  The  bindings  of  Charles’s  books,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  bear  his  crowned  cypher  between  two  palm  -  branches,  and  are  generally  of 
red  morocco,  of  such  superior  quality  that  the  majority  of  them  are  now  in  almost  as 
good  condition  as  when  they  left  the  binder’s  hands  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Some  of  the 
bindings,  however,  are  of  singular  beauty,  and  the  example  inserted  in  this  chapter  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  good  taste  of  the  design,  and  the  admirable  execution  of  the  delicate 
lace-work  tooling.  This  fine  binding,  which  measures  14!  by  9 i  inches,  is  of  red  morocco, 
and  is  adorned  with  an  ornament  very  distinctly  English  in  its  character,  known,  on  account 
of  its  shape,  as  the  cottage  pattern ;  a  decoration  which  was  for  some  time  a  very  favourite 
one,  and  was  frequently  employed  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  binders.  A  book  with  a 
similar  binding,  belonging  to  Lord  Amherst,  was  included  in  the  Exhibition  of  Bindings  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and  it  contains  the  following  interesting  note  as  to  its  cost  : 
‘Inquires,  5  s.  ;  ruling,  4^.  ;  binding,  1  /.  ;  strings,  14J.’  Samuel  Mearn  probably  executed 
these  handsome  bindings,  as  he  was  the  royal  binder  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  until 
the  year  1684,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Mearn,  most  likely  his  son.  The 
earliest  intimation  that  he  held  this  office  is  found  in  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  ‘Parliamentary  Intelligencer’  of  July  9th,  and  the  ‘  Mercurius  Publicus’  of  July  12th, 
1660  :  — 

‘  A  Leather  Portmanteau  lost  at  Sittingbourn  or  Rochester,  when  his  Majesty  came  thither,  wherein 
was  a  Suit  of  Camolet  de  Holland,  with  2  little  laces  in  a  seam,  eight  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  a  pair 
of  Does  leather  ;  about  twenty  yards  of  sky-coloured  Ribbon  twelvepenny  broad,  and  a  whole  piece  of 
black  Ribbon  tenpenny  broad,  a  cloath  lead-colour’d  cloak,  with  store  of  linnen  ;  a  pair  of  shooes,  slippers, 
a  Montero,  and  other  things  ;  all  of  which  belong  to  a  Gentleman  (a  near  Servant  to  His  Majesty)  who 
hath  been  too  long  imprisoned  and  sequestered  to  be  now  robbed,  when  all  men  hope  to  enjoy  their 
own.  If  any  can  give  notice,  they  may  leave  word  with  Mr.  Samuel  Merne,  His  Majesties  Book¬ 
binder,  at  his  house  in  Little  Britain,  and  they  shall  be  thankfully  rewarded.’ 

Other  contemporary  binders  were  Nott,  who  bound  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon’s  library, 
and  Hugh  Hutchinson  who  was  employed  by  Bishop  Cosin,  who  expended  large  sums  on 
the  ornamentation  of  his  books. 

Many  imitations  of  the  beautiful  delicate  tooling  of  Le  Gascon  appeared  in  England 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  they  were  all  much  inferior  to  the 
masterpieces  of  that  great  French  artist.  Some  very  good  inlaid  bindings  were  also  produced 
during  this  period,  as  well  as  some  Scotch  work  of  considerable  merit,  which  extended  into 
the  early  years  of  the  next  century. 

A  very  characteristic  example  of  fine  English  binding  of  the  commencement  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  is  here  reproduced.  The  book,  ‘A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  Done  by  Several  Eminent  Men  at  Oxford,  Corrected  and  Improv’d  by 
the  late  Right  Reverend  and  Learned  Bishop  Fell.  London,  1702/  is  bound  in  red  morocco, 
with  a  centre  panel,  inlaid  with  the  same  leather  in  black.  The  design  is  very  good,  and 
at  the  same  time  quaint  and  original.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  by  5J  inches.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  bindings,  of  which  illustrations  appear  in  this  article,  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

William  Churchill  and  Edward  Castle  were  the  royal  booksellers,  bookbinders,  and 
stationers  from  about  1700  to  1755;  but  much  of  the  work  of  this  time  was  done  by  Eliot 
and  Chapman,  who  bound  the  fine  library  formed  by  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  ornamentation  they  generally  adopted  consisted  of  a  handsome  centre-piece  surrounded  by 

a  broad  tooled  border,  since  known  as  the  Harleian  style. 
The  leather  used  by  them  for  the  Earl’s  books  was  of 
somewhat  inferior  quality,  but  for  this  they  were  not 
responsible,  as  it  was  supplied  to  them  by  their  employer. 
We  find  them  frequently  complaining  that  they  were 
obliged  to  use  ( My  Lord’s  leather,’  and  Mr.  Chapman 
wanted  to  buy  some  of  the  skins  at  a  cheap  rate,  but 
Mr.  Wanley,  Lord  Oxford’s  librarian,  told  him  that  ‘  My 
Lord  will  not  turn  leather  seller,  and  that  he  must 
agree  to  bind  with  My  Lord’s  morocco  skins,  otherwise 
his  Lordship  will  appoint  some  other  binder  to  do  so.’ 

Another  beautiful  example  of  the  cottage  pattern 
illustrates  this  chapter.  The  book,  which  is  a  copy  of 
Musgrave’s  ‘  Antiquitates  Britanno  -  Belgicae,  praecipue 
Romanae,’  printed  at  Exeter  in  1719,  is  bound  in  a 
beautiful  red  morocco,  and  the  sides,  which  bear  the 
badge  and  initials  of  George,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  George  II.,  are  very  gracefully  and  delicately  tooled. 
Both  the  design  and  the  workmanship  of  this  binding, 
which  measures  7J  by  5  inches,  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  binder  of  this 
fine  piece  of  work  is  unknown.  The  charming  little 
Prayer-book  on  this  page,  with  its  red  morocco  covers 
tooled  with  such  perfect  taste,  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  English  binding  of  this  period. 

The  volumes  bound  for  Thomas  Hollis,  the  eccentric  editor  of  Algernon  Sidney’s 
‘Discourses  concerning  Government,’  Neville’s  ‘Parliament  of  Ladies,’  and  other  works, 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  He  employed  the  medallist,  Thomas  Pingo,  to  cut  a 

number  of  emblematic  tools  for  him,  with  which  he  decorated  the  interiors  as  well 
as  the  bindings  of  his  books.  These  stamps,  which  consist  of  a  figure  of  Britannia, 
the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  the  wand  of  Aesculapius,  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  some  others, 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  used  on  the  volumes  without  much  reference  to  their 

contents. 

James  Edwards  of  Halifax,  and  afterwards  of  Pall  Mall,  London,  who  was  famed  for 
the  beautiful  paintings  with  which  he  decorated  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  his  books,  about 
1785  produced  some  bindings  of  a  very  novel  and  effective  kind.  The  material  used  was 
vellum,  which  was  rendered  transparent  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  upon  its  under-surface 
drawings  were  made,  or  engravings  impressed,  which  could  not  be  defaced. 

Roger  Payne  is  better  known  than  any  other  English  binder,  but  his  reputation  was 
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certainly  greater  during  his  lifetime  than  it  is  at  present.,  In  the  notice  of  him  which 
appeared  in  the  c  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’  at  the  time  of  his  death,  written  by  the  editor, 
John  Nichols,  it  is  stated  that  £  this  ingenious  man  introduced  a  style  of  binding,  uniting 
elegance  with  durability,  such  as  no  person  has  been  able  to  imitate,’  and  that  ‘  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  see  bookbinding  executed  in  any  other  than  the  common  manner  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  who  lived  without  a  rival,  and  we  fear  has  died 
without  a  successor.’  Excellent  and  tasteful  as  Payne’s  binding  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  praise  of  this  extravagant  nature,  for  it  is  certainly  not  equal  to  the  work  of 
the  best  French  binders,  nor  does  it  possess  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  English  bindings  of 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
frequently  used  russia  for  his  bindings,  but 
straight-grained  olive  morocco,  which  he 
called  Venetian,  was  his  favourite  leather. 

The  backs  of  his  books  are  generally  very 
elaborately  tooled,  but  the  sides  are  plain, 
the  ornamentation  being  confined  to  the 
corners.  He  cut  his  own  tools,  and  did 
every  part  of  the  work  himself,  which  was 
always  of  the  best  kind,  carefully  and  in¬ 
telligently  carried  out ;  the  forwarding  and 
the  finishing  being  equally  good.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  Payne’s  binding,  a  Virgil, 
printed  on  vellum  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in 
1505,  will  be  seen  on  this  page.  The 
material  is  blue'  morocco,  the  corners  of  the 
sides  and  the  panels  of  the  back  being 
decorated  with  his  characteristic  fine  tooling, 
and  a  cameo  inserted  in  the  centre  of  each 
cover.  The  binding  of  a  copy  of  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  which  he  executed 
for  Lord  Spencer,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  his  masterpiece.  The  bill  for  this  bind¬ 
ing  has  been  preserved,  and  this  curious 
document  is  worth  giving,  as  it  shows  the 
attention  and  care  which  Payne  bestowed 

upon  the  books  entrusted  to  him.  mm  m  mu  v  ,  .  , 

v  V1RGILIUS ,  udldus  Venetns ,  1505,  6  in,  by  4  in. 


‘  Aeschylus.  Glasguae,  1795-  Flaxman  illustravit. 

Bound  in  the  very  best  manner  sew’d  with  strong  Silk,  every  sheet  round  every  Band, 
not  false  Bands  ;  The  Back  lined  with  Russia  Leather,  Cutt  Exceeding  Large  :  Finished 
in  the  most  Magnificent  Manner  Em-border’d  with  Ermine  expressive  of  the  Hio;h 
Rank  of  the  Noble  Patroness  (the  Dowager  Countess  Spencer)  of  the  Designs,  The 
other  Parts  Finished  in  the  most  elegant  taste  with  small  Tool  Gold  Borders  Studded 
with  Gold  ;  and  small  Tool  Panes  of  the  most  exact  Work  Measured  with  the 
Compasses.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  I  ime  making  out  the  different  Measure-ments  ; 
preparing  the  Tools;  and  making  out  New  Patterns.  The  Back  Finished  in 
compartments  with  parts  of  Gold  studded  Work,  and  open  Work  to  Relieve  the 
Rich  close  studded  Work.  All  the  Tools  except  Studded  points,  are  obliged  to  be 
Workt  off  plain  first,  and  afterwards  the  Gold  laid  on  and  Worked  off  again,  and 
this  Gold  Work  requires  Double  Gold  being  on  Rough  Grain’d  Morocco.  The 
Impressions  of  the  Tools  must  be  fitted  and  cover’d  at  the  bottom  with  Gold  to 
prevent  flaws  &  cracks —  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1212  o 

Fine  Drawing  Paper  for  Inlaying  the  Designs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  o  5  8 
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Finest  Pickt  Lawn  Paper  for  Interleaving  the  Designs 
i  Yard  &  a  half  of  Silk  ... 

Inlaying  the  Designs  at  8 d.  each — 32  Designs  ... 

Mr.  Morton  adding  Borders  to  the  Drawings  ... 


016 
0106 
1  1  4 

1  16  o 


£ 16  7  o’ 


Payne  died  in  Duke’s  Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1797,  and  was 
interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Mackinlay,  for  whom  Payne  worked  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Kalthoeber,  Hering, 
Staggemeier,  Walther,  Baumgarten,  Benedict,  Faulkner,  and  Whitaker,  who  originated  the 
style  termed  Etruscan,  were  all  fairly  good  binders,  especially  Kalthoeber  and  Hering,  who 
did  some  excellent  work  in  Payne’s  manner  ;  but  the  best  of  his  imitators  was  Charles  Lewis, 
who  bound  for  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  and  many  other  collectors.  Dibdin,  who  greatly  admired  his  bindings, 
says  of  him  in  his  ‘  Bibliographical  Decameron  ’  that 


*  the  particular  talent  of  Lewis  consists  in  uniting  the  taste  of  Roger  Payne  with  a  freedom  of  forwarding 
and  squareness  of  finishing  peculiarly  his  own.  His  books  appear  to  move  on  silken  hinges,  His  joints 
are  beautifully  squared,  and  wrought  upon  with  studded  gold  ;  and  in  his  inside  decorations  he  stands  with¬ 
out  a  compeer.  Neither  loaf-sugar  paper,  nor  brown,  nor  pink,  nor  poppy-coloured  paper  are  therein 
discovered,  but  a  subdued  orange,  or  buff,  harmonizing  with  russia ;  a  slate  or  French  grey  harmonizing 
with  morocco  ;  or  an  antique  or  deep  crimson  tint,  harmonizing  with  sprightly  calf:  these  are  the  surfaces 
or  ground  colours,  to  accord  picturesquely  with  which  Charles  Lewis  brings  his  leather  and  tooling  into 
play.’ 


Francis  Bedford,  who  worked  for  Lewis,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  for  some 
time  carried  on  the  business  for  his  widow,  was  without  doubt  the  first  of  English  book¬ 
binders  between  the  years  1850  and  1883,  and  he  well  deserved  the  great  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  Although  entirely  wanting  in  originality,  his  work  was 
always  of  the  highest  order,  unsurpassed  for  its  thoroughness  and  finish.  He  produced  many 
very  excellent  imitations  of  the  great  French  binders;  and  the  bindings  of  Rogers’s  ‘Poems’ 
and  ‘Italy,’  of  which  he  bound  several  copies  in  morocco,  inlaid  with  coloured  leathers,  and 
covered  with  minute  gold  tooling  in  the  style  of  Padeloup,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  his 
skill.  These  beautiful  examples  of  the  binder’s  art  have  repeatedly  realised  upwards  of 
one  hundred  guineas  for  the  two  volumes.  Bedford  himself  considered  that  an  edition 
of  Dante,  which  he  bound  in  brown  morocco,  and  tooled  with  a  Grolier  pattern,  was  his  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  and  wished  it  to  be  placed  in  his  coffin ;  but  his  request  was  not  complied  with, 
and  it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  1884  for  49/.  He  died  in  1883,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 

Robert  Riviere,  who  died  in  1882,  was  also  a  binder  of  much  skill  and  admirable 
taste,  and  choice  examples  of  his  workmanship  are  among  the  most  valued  of  the  treasures 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  great  collectors  of  the  day.  A  word  of  commendation  ought 
also  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  productions  of  that  excellent  craftsman,  the  late  Joseph 
Zaehnsdorf. 

Some  good  work  is  being  done  at  the  present  time,  but,  except  in  a  few  instances,  it  is 
not  of  a  satisfactory  character  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  consisting,  as  it  does,  like  all  that 
of  the  present  century,  of  little  else  than  imitations  of  the  various  styles  of  the  old  French 
and  English  artists.  ‘  Binding,’  as  Miss  Prideaux  pertinently  remarks  in  her  very  able  and 
interesting  Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Bookbinding  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  ‘  can  never  become  a  fine  art  unless  invention  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
execution  which  now  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  all  departments  of  decorative  art  we 
see  the  same  inability  to  escape  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  in  none  has  there 
been  such  servile  copying  of  the  old  models  as  in  the  decoration  of  books.’ 
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OLD  ENGLISH  POTTERY 

I. — Slip-ware 

STRICTLY  speaking,  the  old  English  vessels  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  should  be 
designated  as  ‘  earthenware,’  for  the  term  ‘  pottery  ’  embraces  every  kind  of  fictile 

ware,  and  includes  even  porcelain.  Earthenware  and  porcelain,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

mutually  exclusive  terms,  and  between  them  comprise  all  varieties  of  plastic  materials 
which  have  been  fashioned  into  form  and  hardened  by  heat.  It  is  not  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  classify  these  varieties,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so  by  taking 

into  account  the  composition  of  the  raw  materials  employed  for  the  body,  the  nature  of 
the  glaze,  and  the  temperature  of  firing.  Great  help  in  such  classification  is  afforded  by 

the  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections  of  the  several  finished  wares  —  a  study  which 
reveals  very  striking  peculiarities  of  texture.  This  remark  applies,  however,  in  a  less 
marked  degree  to  ordinary  earthenwares  than  to  those  products  of  the  potter’s  kiln  which 
are  usually  known  as  stoneware  and  as  porcelain. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  choosing,  from  amongst  the  many  and  various  kinds  of 
earthenware  made  in  England,  certain  types  which  are  eminently  national.  The  original 
and  native  element  in  such  wares  is  not  necessarily  found  in  their  forms  and  decorative 

treatment  only,  for  sometimes  it  may  be  traced,  especially  in  the  later  periods  of 

manufacture,  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  novel  material  into  the  paste.  An  instance 
in  point  is  furnished  by  the  exquisite  jasper -ware  invented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  which 

contains  barytes  as  a  considerable  and  essential  constituent.  Still,  it  is  to  form  and  to 
decorative  treatment  or  ornamentation  that  we  must  look  for  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  wares  noticed  in  the  present  paper.  There  is  in  them  no  peculiarity  as  to  the 
materials  employed  —  these  are  the  most  ordinary  clays,  while  the  glazes  and  the  colouring 
oxides  are  those  in  use  everywhere  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  shapes  of  the  vessels 

and  the  devices  they  bear  present  original  features  worthy  of  note. 

None  of  the  extant  pieces  of  the  wares  now  under  consideration  can  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  this  time  the  pots 
in  question,  generally  tygs  with  two  or  more  handles,  set  at  equal  distances  round  the 
body,  so  that  several  persons  might  drink  from  different  parts  of  the  rim,  were  made  of  a 
common  clay  which  when  burnt  in  the  kiln  became  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  hue.  The  glaze 
consisted  of  powdered  galena,  the  native  sulphide  of  lead,  to  which  additions  were  occasionally 
made  of  an  iron  ore  or  an  ochre,  and  of  wad,  an  earthy  ore  of  manganese — sometimes,  but 
rarely,  of  copper  scale.  These  additions  served  to  darken  and  enrich  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  glaze  produced  by  galena  when  used  by  itself.  But  this  yellow  colour  is  not  obvious 
when  the  body  of  the  vessel  was  made  of  an  impure  clay,  appearing  of  its  proper  hue  only 
when  the  glaze  was  fired  upon  a  surface  of  white  clay.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  lead 
glaze  served  to  deepen  and  develop  the  brown  hue  of  the  ordinary  clay  when  burnt,  just 
in  the  same  way  that  a  lump  of  dry  pigment,  such  as  umber  or  ochre,  acquires  a  deeper 
colour  if  it  be  wetted.  When,  however,  the  glazed  parts  of  these  old  vessels  are  very  much 
darker  in  colour  than  the  unglazed,  and  especially  when  they  are  almost  black,  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  glaze  may  be  suspected.  There 
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are  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  both  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.  The  decoration  is  simple  and  the  effect  rich,  but  the  processes  of  colour¬ 
printing  and  photography  fail  to  render  satisfactorily  the  peculiar  unctuous  quality  of  the 
hue  and  its  depth.  When,  however,  we  reach  that  further  development  of  the  potter’s  art 
in  which  clays  of  two  or  more  different  colours  were  associated  in  the  same  vessel,  a  fair 
reproduction  of  the  character  of  the  ornamentation  is  attainable.  Before  describing  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  accompany  the  present  paper,  a  few  words  may  be  introduced  concerning 
the  technique  involved  in  the  production  and  decoration  of  the  pieces  represented. 

Of  the  clays  used  for  the  body  of  these  wares  something  has  already  been  said.  One 
kind,  a  sort  of  pipeclay,  retained,  when  burnt,  its  white  colour,  or  became  a  pale  buff  or 
warm  grey  ;  but,  as  it  was  invariably  glazed  with  lead  ore,  it  always  assumed  on  the  surface 
the  yellow  hue  proper  to  oxide  of  lead.  Another  group  of  clays,  varying  in  colour  from 
yellow  to  red  or  brown,  but  sometimes  of  a  dark  grey,  contained  much  iron  and  even 
manganese.  These,  when  fired,  assumed  a  dark  hue,  occasionally  becoming  almost  black,  but 
generally  acquiring  either  the  reddish  colour  of  a  common  flower-pot  or  a  less  pronounced 
brown  tint.  These  body-clays ,  as  we  may  call  them,  having  been  worked  up  with  water  to 
a  due  consistency,  were  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  two  forms,  namely,  the 
lump  and  the  bat.  The  lump  was  used  for  wares  which  were  to  be  ‘thrown’  on  the  potter’s, 
wheel  or  whirler  by  the  aid  of  the  hands  of  the  workman  ;  the  bat  or  slab  was  usually 
prepared  for  vessels  which  were  not  circular  or  round  in  outline,  but  occasionally  for  dishes, 
the  bat  of  clay  in  the  latter  case  being  pressed  into  a  ‘  form  ’  or  mould.  Dishes  thus- 
moulded  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  hollows  on  the  reverse. 

The  decoration  of  the  body  of  these  wares  was  accomplished  by  means  of  applied  clays 
of  another  colour.  At  first,  small  lumps  of  clay  were  made  to  adhere  to  the  body,  and 
were  impressed  with  various  designs  by  means  of  a  stamp  or  mould,  or  else  ornamented  in 
intaglio  by  scratching  with  a  pointed  stick.  But  the  native  potter  soon  adopted  a  method 
of  ornamentation  which  admitted  of  a  far  more  extended  class  of  effects.  He  prepared  a 
series  of  coloured  clays — white,  orange,  red,  and  chocolate — in  a  liquid  condition.  These 
clays,  having  about  the  consistency  of  cream,  could  be  poured  in  drops,  or  trailed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ware  in  flowing  lines.  They  could  also  be  used  to  fill  up  depressions  in 
incised  and  moulded  wares,  the  borders  of  these  depressions  serving  the  same  purpose  as- 
the  cloisons  in  enamel -work,  namely,  to  limit  the  area  of  the  decorated  spaces.  These 
liquid  clays  are  known  as  slips ;  they  were  poured  or  dropped  by  means  of  a  quill  fitted 
into  a  small  vessel  having  an  air-vent  which  could  be  closed  by  the  finger.  In  this  way 
the  size  of  the  drops  or  the  continuity  of  the  stream  could  be  regulated  at  will.  Another 
mode  of  using  these  slips  was  in  the  production  of  combed  or  marbled  ware.  It  will  be 
understood  how  these  semi-liquid  clays  could  be  distributed  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
pottery  in  curved  or  straight  lines  by  means  of  a  comb  dragged  in  various  directions  over 
the  still  wet  surface.  In  this  way  a  dark-coloured  slip  might  be  associated  with  the  light- 
coloured  body.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  use  of  slip  or  engobe  in  the  decoration  of 
pottery  may  be  traced  back  to  early  times.  In  the  Romano-British  pot-works  of  Durobrivae 
(now  Castor)  in  Northamptonshire,  vessels  of  blackware  with  white  slip  in  elegant  patterns  upon 
them  were  abundantly  produced.  The  art  was,  doubtless,  subsequently  lost  in  this  country. 

Several  places  of  manufacture  of  these  old  English  slip-wares  are  known,  although  the 
provenance  of  a  large  number  of  individual  extant  specimens  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Staffordshire  was  not  the  only  home  of  this  industry,  for  a  very  large  and  interesting  series 
of  these  wares  may  be  traced  to  Wrotham  in  Kent,  while  others  are  assigned  to  Cockpit 
Hill  and  to  Tickenhall  in  Derbyshire.  The  names  of  several  of  the  Staffordshire  makers- 
of  slip- ware  are  fortunately  preserved.  Among  these  the  best  known  is  Thomas  Toft, 
whose  pot-works  were  situated  at  a  spot  still  called  Tinker’s  Clough,  in  a  lane  between 
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Shelton  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  He  seems  to  have  begun  making  the  highly  decorated 
ware,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  names 
of  Ralph  Toft,  Joseph  Glass,  Ralph  Simpson,  T.  Johnson,  William  Taylor,  and  John  Wright, 
occur,  with  several  others,  on  extant  examples  of  Staffordshire  slip-ware.  There  is  a  strong 
family  likeness  between  the  productions  of  these  potters,  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  makers’ 
names  which  appear  in  conspicuous  letters  upon  many  specimens,  it  would  not  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  majority  of  these  old  pieces  originated  in  the  same  workshop.  The 
most  imposing,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  form  assumed  by  these  Staffordshire  slip-wares 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Loft  School ,  was  the  large  round  dish  or  platter,  intended  rather 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  dresser  than  for  actual  daily  use.  These  platters  have  a  broad 
rim  decorated  with  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis-work  in  orange  and  brown  slip,  but  interrupted 
in  one  part  in  order  to  afford  space  for  the  potter’s  name,  or  for  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  dish  was  made.  The  central  portion  bears  a  quaint  device,  such  as  a  double¬ 
headed  eagle,  a  highly  conventionalised  mermaid,  a  stag,  a  standing  figure  intended  for  a 
royal  personage,  such  as  Charles  II.  or  the  Duke  of  York,  a  pelican  in  her  piety,  a  crowned 
lion,  a  lion  and  a  unicorn,  or  a  floral  design.  The  body  of  the  dish  is  of  coarse,  marly  clay, 
but  it  has  received  a  wash  of  fine  light  buff  clay.  On  this  the  outlines  of  the  subject  were 
indicated  by  means  of  a  brown  slip  spotted  more  or  less  continuously  with  white  dots.  The 
-spaces  within  the  outlines  of  the  design  were  often  filled  in  with  an  orange  slip.  The 
ultimate  origin  of  these  designs  may  perhaps  be  traceable  to  the  coins  and  medals,  or  to  the 
embroideries  and  bookbindings  of  the  day  ;  but  the  homely  potter,  in  translating  the  patterns 
before  him  into  clay,  has  imparted  to  them  an  air  of  quaint  simplicity  which  has  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  range  of  hues  at  his  disposal  was  too  restricted  to  allow  of  any 
trying  chromatic  contrasts,  and  the  general  colour-effect  was  harmonious,  sober,  and  rich.  An 
Englishman  is  perhaps  prejudiced  in  favour  of  these  examples  of  an  old  and  curious  native 
art,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  his  estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  a  wholly 
competent  foreign  authority.  M.  Solon,  the  artist  from  Sevres,  whose  exquisitely  wrought 
creations  in  pate  sur  pate  have  constituted  for  many  years  past  the  choicest  productions  of 
Messrs.  Minton’s  kilns  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  old  English 
slip-ware,  and  has  devoted  a  most  interesting  chapter  to  the  subject  in  his  sumptuous  book, 
‘  The  Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter.’  He  thoroughly  appreciates  the  originality  of  these 
slip-wares,  uncouth  in  style  and  rough  in  execution  as  their  decoration  may  be.  And  he 
justly  remarks:  ‘Do  not  forget  that  the  maker  never  anticipated  that  he  was  working  for 
you  or  me,  the  sensitive  and  squeamish  children  of  a  refined  century,  and  that  he  might 
one  day  have  to  undergo  our  criticism.’ 

Although  the  large  platters,  to  which  several  references  have  been  already  made,  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  conspicuous  and  numerous  relics  of  the  Staffordshire  slip -ware  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  three  or  four  other  forms  not  infrequently  occur,  such  as  many- 
handled  tygs  and  posset-cups,  money-boxes  of  three  stories  surmounted  by  a  hen  and 
chickens,  and  cradles.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  richly  decorated  tygs  are  those  which 
were  made  at  Wrotham,  of  which  an  excellent  example  is  seen  in  the  first  of  the  coloured 
plates,  while  on  Plate  II.  will  be  observed  one  of  the  Cockpit  Hill  moulded  dishes,  bearing 
a  pleasing  design  of  conventional  foliage  associated  with  a  couple  of  birds ;  another  bird 
is  also  shown  apparently  in  the  grasp  of  a  highly  conventionalised  human  hand.  On 
dishes  of  this  type  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  motto,  a  date,  and  the  initials  of  the 
maker.  The  specimen  figured  in  the  plate  belongs  to  the  year  1726,  and  shows  to  what 
a  late  period  this  archaic  style  survived.  The  motto  here,  ‘One  burd  in  The  hand  is 
Worth  Two  in  the  bush,’  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  design  on  the  dish,  while  the 
initials  ‘  S.  M.’  may  be  those  of  the  potter  (S.  Mier),  for  a  potter  of  the  same  family  name 
is  known  to  have  been  working  at  Cockpit  Hill  at  about  this  time. 
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I  have  chosen  as  an  example  (Plate  I.)  of  the  platters  of  the  ‘Toft  School’  a  remarkably 
fine  example  (it  is  about  16%  inches  across)  in  the  British  Museum.  The  name  ‘  Margere 

Nash  ’  on  the  border  cannot  in  this  case  be  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  potter,  but  must 

be  regarded  as  that  of  the  person  for  whom  the  piece  was  made.  Such  inscriptions  are 
by  no  means  infrequent,  although  they  are  often  confined  to  initials,  such  as  those  of  a 
married  pair.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  two  sets  of  initials,  one  being  those  of 
the  potter,  the  other  those  of  the  owner  of  the  piece.  For  illustrative  examples  of  this 
perplexing  custom  reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgkin’s  invaluable  catalogue  raisonne 
of  inscribed  or  dated  ‘Examples  of  Early  English  Pottery.’  In  his  account  of  specimens 
attributed  to  Wrotham  there  will  be  found  several  pieces  bearing  the  same  initials,  ‘  I.  L.,’ 

and  dated  in  the  years  1612,  1621,  1627,  and  1638.  Then  a  change  of  letters  occurs, 

and  one  finds  a  series  belonging  to  the  years. 
1642,  1650,  1651,  1653,  and  1659,  on  which 
the  letters  ‘  G.  R.’  are  embossed.  Many  of 
the  examples  belonging  to  both  series  bear 
also  other  and  varying  initials  or  names  as 
well,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  assign  the 
fixed  initials,  ‘  I.  L.’  and  ‘  G.  R.,’  to  potters, 
while  the  variable  letters  or  names  may  be 
attributed  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  pieces 
were  made,  or  to  whom  they  were  presented. 

The  cups  or  mugs,  some  large  and  some 
small,  to  which  the  term  tyg  (compare  the 
words  tegula  and  tigel)  was  given  have  been 
already  described.  Their  handles  vary  in. 
number  from  two  up  to  a  dozen,  but  four 
or  six  are  frequently  present.  These  handles 
offer  many  varieties  of  construction,  but  they 
commonly  consist  of  two,  three,  or  four  solid 
loops,  each  one  of  which  is  firmly  fixed  to 
the  body  of  the  vessel.  Figs.  1  and  2  in  the  text — one  dated  1627,  the  other  1638  — 

are  four-handled  tygs  of  an  early  type.  But  in  the  coloured  Plate  I.  a  tyg  of  a  rarer  kind 

is  shown  ;  a  further  complication  has  been  here  introduced,  and  we  have  the  vessel  known 
as  a  puzzle-lyg.  In  vessels  of  this  kind  one  of  the  handles  is  hollow  —  is,  in  fact,  a  pipe 
communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  tyg,  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  interior,  and  ending 
in  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  handle.  By  applying  the  lips  to  this  upper  opening  the 

contents  of  the  vessel  can  be  easily  withdrawn  by  suction.  There  would  not,  however,  be 

much  of  a  puzzle  in  this  contrivance,  and  so  the  ingenious  potter  added  one  or  two  further 
devices  to  baulk  the  would-be  toper.  In  the  puzzle-tyg  we  find  that  the  vessel  has  an  inner 
shell  ;  into  the  space  between  this  and  the  outer  casing  the  liquor  finds  its  way  on  tilting  the  cup 
to  drink  from  it.  But  generally  the  potter  made  a  number  of  large,  and  often  ornate,  perfora¬ 
tions  in  the  upper  part  or  neck  of  the  vessel,  so  that  its  contents  could  not  be  poured  out 

or  withdrawn  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  many  examples  we  find  that  more  than  one  of  the 

handles  is  hollow  (see  in  Plate  I.  the  puzzle -jug  of  the  ‘Toft  School’);  or  that  in  the 
single  tube,  if  there  be  no  more  than  one,  there  is  not  only  a  hole  at  the  bottom  and 

another  at  the  top,  but  a  third  hole  at  an  intermediate  point.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 

necessary,  before  the  beverage  can  be  drawn  up  by  suction,  that  every  additional  opening 
be  firmly  closed,  by  means  of  the  fingers  judiciously  applied  during  the  imbibing  process, 
otherwise  the  liquid  will  not  rise  in  the  tube,  and  nothing  but  air  will  enter  the  pipe  or 
find  its  way  to  the  mouth.  The  inscriptions  which  often  occur  on  these  puzzle-jugs  usually 
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relate  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  their  contents  ;  the  following  is  an  example  of  the  most 
usual  type  : — 

£  From  Mother  Earth  I  claim  my  birth, 

I’m  made  a  Joke  for  man  ; 

But  now  I’m  here,  filled  with  good  cheer, 

Come  taste  me  if  you  can.’ 


c  Here  gentlemen  come  try  your  skill 
I’l  hould  a  wager  if  you  will 
That  you  don’t  drink  this  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  fall.’ 

‘  If  this  be  ye  first  that  you  have  seen 
I’ll  lay  the  weager  which  you  please  to  pay 
That  you  don’t  drink  this  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  fall.’ 

‘  Within  this  can  there  is  good  liquor 
’Tis  fit  for  parson  or  for  vicar 
But  how  to  drink  and  not  to  spill 
Will  try  the  utmost  of  your  skill.’ 


Similar  inscriptions  are  cited  by  Mr.  Solon  in  the  work  already  mentioned.  T  heir  merit  as 


verse  may  not  be  of  a  high  order,  but  they  are 
rough  style  of  diction  and  inaccurate  spelling 
are  at  least  in  accord  with  the  crude  productions 
on  which  they  are  found.  Here  are  three  of 
them  : — 


interesting  variants  on  one  theme,  and  their 


FIG.  z.— FOUR-HANDLED  TYG. 


The  notion  of  this  odd  contrivance  occurred  to  the  English  potter  in  the  early  days  of 
his  art,  for  there  is  a  puzzle-jug,  constructed  in  the  way  just  indicated,  which  is  attributed 
by  good  authority  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  of  green  glazed  earthenware,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  making  of  these  jugs  survived  without  break  down  to- 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Those  decorated  with  designs  in  slip  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare,  but  many  specimens  are  extant  in  stoneware,  in  English  delft,  and  in 
other  varieties  of  earthenware.  Doubtless  they  gave  rise  to  much  merriment  of  a  mild  kind 
in  the  country  ale-houses  for  which  they  were  originally  manufactured. 

Leaving  these  eccentric  specimens  of  the  potter’s  handicraft,  attention  may  now  be 
directed  to  a  useful  article  of  domestic  furniture,  the  candlestick.  The  example  figured  on 
Plate  II.  is  almost  certainly  of  Wrotham  manufacture.  It  is  dated  1651,  and  bears  the  letters 
‘  S.  A.  S.’  in  addition  to  the  initials  of  the  maker,  ‘  G.  R.’  To  the  same  place  of  manufacture 
may  be  attributed  the  similar  but  less  ornate  candlestick  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
which  is  two  years  earlier  in  date.  There  is  another  candlestick,  of  the  year  1656,  in  the- 
British  Museum,  having  six  nozzles  ;  but  large  and  important  specimens  of  this  kind  are  far 
from  common.  Doubtless  many  simpler  pieces  of  smaller  size  were  in  general  use  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  specimens  are  now  rare.  A  number  of  examples  were,  however, 
unearthed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Martyrs’  Old  Buildings,  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  They 
were  made  of  a  coarse,  light  yellow  clay,  but  the  upper  surface  had  been  washed  all  over 
with  a  white  slip,  upon  which,  on  the  flat  rim,  about  ten  blobs  of  dark  slip  the  size  of  a 
threepenny-bit  had  been  dropped  ;  the  upper  surface  only  is  glazed.  These  candlesticks  or 
taper-stands  are  small,  being  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Were  they  used  by  the  gyps 
or  by  the  undergraduates  of  the  period  ? 

In  the  coloured  Plate  I.  a  rather  late  example  of  a  tyg  or  posset -pot  is  shown.  It  is 
interesting  as  bearing  the  name  of  its  owner,  Ann  Draper,  and  the  date  of  manufacture,  1707, 
very  conspicuously  in  dark  slip  on  a  light  ground  on  the  upper  part.  The  lower  part. 
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FIG.  i.—A  TRIPLET  OF  CUPS. 


including  the  handles,  is  washed  over  with  a  dark  slip,  upon  which  a  conventional  floral 
ornament  is  traced  in  light-coloured  slip.  This  important  specimen  of  slip-ware  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  of  Brighton,  who  ceded  it  with  a  large  number  of  other 
interesting  examples  of  early  English  pottery  to  Mr.  Franks  for  the  British  Museum. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  cradles,  tygs,  puzzle-jugs,  posset-pots,  and  candlesticks.  Jugs 
in  the  form  of  bears  and  of  birds  were  sometimes  made  of  slip-ware :  the  head  of  the  animal 
could  be  removed  and  used  as  a  drinking-cup.  A  vessel  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Plate  II. 
In  this  instance  the  mode  of  decoration  employed  is  that  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  under  the  term  ‘  combing.’  When  the  liquid  clay  had  been  distributed  in  more  or 
less  irregular  lines  by  means  of  a  toothed  implement,  the  piece  was  allowed  to  dry,  then 
dusted  with  galena  and  fired.  The  yellow  glaze  produced  by  this  ore  of  lead  brought  all 
the  hues  of  the  decorated  surface  into  harmony,  softening  and  blending  them  together  without 

obliterating  the  characteristic  figuring  on  the  surface 
produced  by  the  comb.  The  larger  and  less  precise 
patterns  known  as  ‘  marbling  ’  were  obtained  by  a 
similar  process  of  manipulation.  Good  specimens  of 
both  marbled  and  combed  ware  may  be  studied  in 
the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  where  also  may  be  seen 
several  vessels  partly  decorated  by  these  methods  and 
partly  by  means  of  dots  and  lines  of  trailed  slip. 

The  curious  fancy  of  the  old  English  potter  is 
shown  in  certain  groups  of  small  cups  communicating 
with  one  another,  and  having  intertwined  handles  ; 
of  these  a  few  examples  survive.  A  small  specimen 
from  the  British  Museum  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  This  piece  is  made  of  light  -  coloured  clay 
and  has  the  usual  lead  glaze,  but  there  are  a  few  splashes  of  green  here  and  there  upon  the 
surface.  The  year  1736  seems  rather  a  late  date  for  the  creation  of  so  primitive  a  vessel,  but 
the  student  of  old  English  pottery  is  never  surprised  at  the  survival  of  such  archaic  forms. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  I  claim  for  the  old  English  slip-ware  —  to  which  the  chief 
part  of  this  article  is  devoted — a  very  decided  measure  of  originality,  a  general  harmony  and 
richness  of  sober  colouring,  and  a  certain  playfulness  of  invention  as  to  design  and  adornment. 
As  Mr.  Solon  justly  remarks,  these  wares  are  not  seen  to  proper  advantage  on  the  crowded 
white  shelves  of  a  public  museum.  In  the  homely,  low-ceiled,  and  dimly  lighted  rooms  for 
which  they  were  originally  made,  they  must  have  been  in  complete  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  specimens  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  present  paper  were  by  no  means  every-day  productions,  but 
constituted  the  chefs -d’ oeuvre  of  the  humble  potter,  who  now  and  then  made  a  special  effort 
in  favour  of  a  friend  or  patron— a  farmer,  may  be,  or  a  yeoman,  or  an  ale-house  keeper.  For 
some  important  occasion — a  wedding,  or  a  birth,  or  a  christening,  perhaps — the  tyg,  or  caudle- 
cup,  or  cradle,  was  designed  with  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  which  the  craftsman  was 
capable.  It  was  duly  inscribed  with  name  and  motto  and  date,  and  acquired  the  rank  of  a 
family  heirloom.  Its  charm  lay  in  its  domestic  simplicity  and  in  the  absence  of  any  false 
note  of  exotic  culture.  It  was  spontaneous  and  untaught,  yet  wholly  congruous  with  the  life 
of  the  day.  One  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  appears  uncouth  and  bizarre  by  the  side 
of  a  cup  of  jewelled  Sevres  or  a  vase  of  Wedgwood’s  choicest  jasper-ware.  But  we  may 
still  look  with  affectionate  regard  upon  these  productions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  may  still  appreciate  the  sentiment  which  inscribed  upon  them  such  words  as, 


Or, 


‘  The  Gift  is  small  ;  Goodwill  is  All.’ 

‘  I  drink  to  you  with  all  my  hart ; 
Mery  met  and  mery  part.’ 
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II. — Dwight’s  Stoneware 

STONEWARE  differs  from  those  more  ordinary  kinds  or  pottery  which  are  usually 
called  earthenware  by  its  greater  compactness  and  hardness.  These  qualities,  with 
others  equally  valuable,  are  imparted  to  the  ware  partly  by  the  nature  and  proportions 
of  the  materials  used  in  making  the  body  or  paste,  partly  by  the  high  temperature  at 
which  it  is  fired.  European  stoneware  is  moreover  glazed  by  a  process  which  differs 
entirely  from  that  employed  for  any  other  ceramic  product.  The  appearance  of  this  glaze 
is  generally  quite  unmistakable,  for  it  is  characterised  by  a  number  of  minute  depressions 
which  give  the  surface  the  aspect  of  a  piece  of  morocco  leather  or  of  the  skin  of  an 
orange.  This  peculiarity  is  caused  by  the  high  fusing-point  of  the  glaze,  and  by  its 
having  been  formed  on  the  ware  itself,  and  in  part  out  of  its  constituents.  Other  glazes 
are  applied  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form  to  the  body  of  the  ware  before  firing,  but  salt-glazing 
is  effected  in  the  kiln  itself.  Towards  the  end  of  the  firing,  when  the  pieces  have  acquired 
a  very  high  temperature,  moist  common  salt  is  thrown  into  the  oven.  It  is  volatilised, 
and  reacting  with  the  water-vapour  present  is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 

which  escapes,  and  into  soda,  which,  attacking  and  combining  with  the  silica  of  the  clay 
in  the  body,  forms  with  it  a  hard  glass  or  glaze  of  silicate  of  soda,  in  which  a  little 
alumina  is  also  always  present.  This  glaze  varies  in  grain  within  wide  limits,  some¬ 
times  even  on  different  parts  of  the  same  piece  of  ware.  When  the  body  was  nearly 

free  from  iron,  and  wood  was  the  fuel  used  for  heating  the  kilns,  the  salt-glaze  might  be 

colourless  ;  coal  and  ferruginous  clays  gave  it  a  buff  or  brown  hue.  A  good  salt-glaze 

•combines  perfect  efficiency  as  a  protective  coating  with  that  exquisite  half-gloss  which  brings 
out  completely  the  form  and  the  decoration  of  the  surface  on  which  it  has  been  formed. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  stoneware  does  not  invariably  receive  a  glaze,  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  products  of  this  class  are  frequently  coated  with  a  felspathic  mixture,  and 
that  a  few  of  these  fabrics  of  European  origin  have  evidently  been  treated  with  an  alkaline 
wash  before  firing. 

The  earliest  salt-glazed  stoneware  known  to  have  been  made  in  England  was  produced 
at  Fulham  about  the  year  1671.  Soon  after  1688  a  similar  ware  may  have  been  made  by 
a  Dutchman,  John  Philip  Elers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burslem  ;  in  Nottingham  a  fine 
brown  salt-glazed  stoneware  was  certainly  produced  as  early  as  1700,  probably  a  few  years 
before  that  date.  In  the  present  paper  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  ware  made  at 
Fulham  by  John  Dwight. 

We  should  have  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  John  Dwight’s  ceramic  achievements 
had  we  possessed  no  evidence  on  the  subject  save  the  casual  and  imperfect  notices  of  his 
labours  recorded  by  his  contemporaries,  Dr.  R.  Plot  and  John  Houghton,  F.R.S.  Fortunately 
two  collections  of  authentic  productions  of  his  kilns  were  brought  to  light  during  recent 
years.  The  first  and  more  important  of  these  collections  was  acquired  from  the  last 
representative  of  the  Dwight  family,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baylis  of  Prior’s 
Bank  in  or  about  the  year  1862.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Reynolds,  who  disposed  of  it,  along  with  a  large  and  important  series  of  foreign  and 
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English  specimens  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  at  Christie’s.  The  sale  took  place  in 
1871,  and  lasted  four  days.  On  the  second  day,  May  30th,  the  Fulham  pieces  were  sold. 
These  included  seventeen  busts  and  statuettes  of  brown  or  of  fine  greyish-white  stone¬ 
ware,  as  well  as  four  wine  flasks  or  jugs:  of  several  of  these  specimens  I  shall  say  something 
presently. 

The  second  collection  of  Fulham  pottery  was  discovered  in  18 66  in  a  walled-up 
arched  chamber  of  the  works.  It  contained  no  busts  or  statuettes,  but  several  cruches  of 
che  greybeard  and  Bellarmine  types,  evidently  imitated  from  foreign  examples.  Some 
of  these  were  fragmentary,  and  others  obviously  wasters. 

The  two  collections  of  Fulham  ware  just  mentioned  have  served  a  double  purpose. 
They  have  enabled  connoisseurs  to  appreciate  the  high  degrees  of  technical  and  artistic 
excellence  which  the  pottery  of  Dwight  had  attained,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 

furnished  criteria  by  means  of  which  several  pieces  of  stoneware,  previously  not  assigned 

to  any  particular  factory,  have  been  adjudged  to  Fulham. 
Among  such  pieces  may  be  named  —  a  pair  of  small  jugs 
with  globular  bodies  and  cylindrical  ribbed  necks,  mounted 
with  silver  rims  bearing  the  date  1682  and  the  initials 
S.  S.  ;  these  are  in  the  Schreiber  collection  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  :  another  jug  of  the  same  kind  and 
a  small  mug  with  straight  sides,  the  upper  part  ribbed 
and  mounted  in  silver,  in  the  British  Museum :  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  also  another  small  jug  similar  in 
form  to  those  mentioned,  but  having  the  globular  portion 

coated  with  a  bright  brown  glaze,  through  which  a  design 
comprising  foliage,  flowers,  and  birds  has  been  cut  by 

means  of  the  lapidary’s  wheel,  so  as  to  show  a  light 

pattern  in  intaglio  on  a  dark  ground.  This  piece  might 

have  been  assigned  with  reason  to  Nottingham,  where  similar 
brown-glazed  stoneware  was  made  at  least  as  early  as  1700, 
had  not  a  close  examination  of  the  substance  and  of  the 
form  of  this  vessel  justified  its  being  placed  among  the  early 
productions  of  the  Fulham  pot-works.  This  beautiful  bit  of 
stoneware  — the  texture,  the  glaze,  the  design,  and  the  colour  of  which  are  alike  excellent  — 
is  represented  in  Fig.  1. 

Although  very  much  interest  attaches  to  the  works  of  John  Dwight,  very  little  exact 
information  has  been  yet  disclosed  concerning  his  personal  history.  Enough,  however,, 
is  known  for  us  to  be  able  to  dismiss  as  quite  unfounded  two  statements  which  have  been 

repeated  over  and  over  again  by  writers  on  English  ceramics.  One  of  these  statements  will  be 

found  in  Miss  Meteyard’s  ‘Life  of  Wedgwood’  (vol.  i.,  p.  108),  where  the  following  passage 
occurs: — ‘Dwight  had  made  his  first  experiments  in  Oxfordshire,  where  his  family  had  settled, 
and  as  early  as  1640  had  succeeded  in  making  a  few  pieces  of  imperfect  porcelain.  1  he 
second  statement  refers  to  the  date  of  Dwight’s  death,  and  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Catalogue 
of  British  Pottery  and  Porcelain  ’  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  (third  edition, 
p.  260).  We  read  there,  ‘On  the  death  of  John  Dwight,  which  must  have  happened  about 
the  year  1737  .  . 

Now,  in  order  to  control  these  dates,  which  are  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
English  pottery,  we  have  many  separate,  though  small,  items  of  trustworthy  information. 
These,  arranged  in  order  of  time,  are  the  following  : — 

1661.  John  Dwight,  of  Christ  Church  Oxford,  proceeds  December  17th  to  the  degree 
of  B.C.L. 
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1671. 

1673. 

1677. 

1683. 

1684. 
1687. 

1689. 


1691. 

1692. 

1695-8. 

If  we  assume  that  'John  Dwight  entered  the 
University,  as  three  of  his  sons  did,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  we  may  set  down  the  year  of  his  birth  as 
1737,  for  he  could  not  have  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  B.C.L.  until  the  seventh  year  from  his  matricu¬ 

lation.  This  argument  effectually  disposes  of  the 
statement  that  Dwight  had  made  porcelain  as  early 

as  1640,  for  he  could  not  then  have  been  much  fig.  2.— effigy  of  ltd ia  divight. 

over  three  years  old  !  And  it  is  not  likely  that  he 

can  have  lived  on  to  the  year  1737,  for  he  would  then  have  attained  the  age  of  100, 
while  the  personal  records  contained  in  his  autograph  note-books  are  not  carried  down  into 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  son  Samuel,  practising  at  Fulham  as  a 
physician,  who  died  in  the  year  1737.  Another  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Dwight,  died 

in  1729,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  having  been  Vicar  of  Fulham  from  the  year  1708  until 

his  death.  We  conclude  from  the  Oxford  matriculation  records  above  quoted  that  John 
Dwight  was  resident  in  Chester  in  1683,  in  Wigan  from  1687  to  1689  ;  and  that  he 
was  living  at  Fulham  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1692,  if  not  before.  These  dates  are 

compatible  with  the  assertion  that  he  was  Registrar  to  three  successive  Bishops  of  Chester, 

Brian  Walton,  Henry  Feme,  and  George  Hall,  who  occupied  the  episcopal  throne  from 
1660  until  1668,  when  Bishop  Hall  died,  and  was  buried  at  Wigan.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dwight’s  patent  of  1671,  the  dated  effigy  of  his  daughter,  and  Dr.  Plot’s  statement,  suffice  to 
prove  that  in  the  year  just  named  he  had  commenced  the  making  of  stoneware  at  Fulham, 
where,  no  doubt,  in  or  soon  alter  1689  he  permanently  resided. 

Besides  the  two  current  mistakes  as  to  the  personal  history  of  John  Dwight, 
which  have  just  been  discussed,  there  exists  a  third  error,  as  to  a  certain  Margaret  Dwight, 
which  needs  correction.  In  the  Jermyn  Street  Catalogue  ( loc .  cit.)  we  are  told  that  about 
the  year  1737  the  Fulham  pot-works  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Dwight’s  ‘daughter 
Margaret,  who  entered  into  partnership  with  Thomas  Warland  ;  but  some  years  afterwards 


He  takes  out,  on  April  1 3th,  his  first  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  ‘  porcelaine 
and  stoneware.’ 

This  date  occurs  on  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Dwight’s  daughter  Lydia. 

In  this  year  was  published  Dr.  Robert  Plot’s  ‘  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire/ 
in  which  an  account  is  given  of  John  Dwight’s  new  manufacture  at  Fulham 
of  stoneware  vessels  and  statuettes. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  in  this  year,  George,  son  of  John  Dwight  of  the  city  or 
Chester,  matriculated  from  Christ  Church,  aged  18. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  John  Dwight’s  second  patent  is  granted. 

On  the  1 2 tli  of  July,  Samuel,  son  of  John  Dwight  of  Wigan,  Lancashire, 
matriculated  from  Christ  Church,  aged  18. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Philip,  son  of  John  Dwight  of  Wigan,  matriculated  from 
Christ  Church,  aged  18.  This  date  occurs  in  one  of  Dwight’s  recipe-books 
discovered  in  1870  in  the  office  of  the 
Fulham  works. 

A  note-book  in  John  Dwight’s  autograph 
contains  entries  under  this  year. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Edmund,  son  of 
John  Dwight  of  Fulham,  matriculated 
from  Christ  Church,  aged  16. 

One  of  Dwight’s  note-books  has  entries 
between  these  two  years,  both  inclusive. 
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these  proprietors  became  insolvent.  Subsequently  Miss  Dwight  married  a  Mr.  White, 
and  the  works  long  remained  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants.’  I  have  shown  else¬ 
where  (c  English  Earthenware,’  p.  44)  the  extreme  improbability  of  this  Margaret  having 

been  a  daughter  of  John  Dwight,  the  youngest  of  his  children  of  whom  we  have  1  any 
record  having  been  born  in  1676.  I  suggested  that  Margaret  Dwight  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Fulham  works  :  this  conjecture  is  made  a  certainty  by  a 
passage  in  Faulkner’s  ‘  History  of  Fulham,’  in  which  she  is  called  ‘  a  niece  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
vicar  of  Fulham.’  This  Dr.  Dwight,  as  I  have  shown,  was  Philip,  a  son  of  John  Dwight; 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Philip  was,  therefore,  the  father  of  Margaret. 

It  seems,  from  the  MS.  note-books  of  John  Dwight,  that  he  had  a  second  daughter 

•called  Lydia,  who  was  born  many  years  after  that  sister  of  the  same  name  who  died  in 

1673.  I  incline  to  think  that  the  statuette  of 
a  girl  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  repre¬ 
sents  the  same  Lydia  as  the  recumbent  effigy, 
and  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  age  between 
the  two  figures  is  accidental;  she  may  have  been 
about  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
If  so,  the  birth-years  of  the  five  children  of 
John  Dwight,  of  whose  history  we  possess  any 
definite  particulars,  may  be  set  down  approxi¬ 
mately  as — (1)  George,  1665  ;  (2)  Lydia, 

1667  ;  (3)  Samuel,  1669  ;  (4)  Philip,  1671  ; 
(5)  Edmund,  1676.  The  inclusion  of  these 
details  of  family  history  in  the  present  paper 
is,  I  think,  warranted,  for  they  help  us  to  fill 
in  the  outlines  of  the  portrait  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  man. 

We  can  now  picture  to  ourselves  the 

Oxford  graduate,  learned  in  the  natural  science 
of  the  day,  the  friend  of  John  Houghton, 

F.R.S.,  and  the  contemporary  of  Elias  Ashmole, 
F.R.S.,  and  of  Dr.  Robert  Plot,  sometime 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  Plot  was 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  Professor 
•of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Houghton  was  the  author  of  ‘Papers  on 
Husbandry  and  Trade;’  while  Ashmole,  the  founder  of  the  Museum  which  bears  his  name, 
was  a  diligent  searcher  after  curiosities  new  and  old.  One  can  imagine  how  each  of  these 
men,  in  his  own  particular  way,  must  have  been  interested  in  the  doings  of  John  Dwight  ; 
in  his  studies  of  clays  and  of  glazes,  of  German  stonewares,  of  Dutch  delft,  and  of  Chinese 
porcelains  ;  in  his  employment  of  raw  material  of  ‘  English  growth,  not  much  applyed  to 
other  uses  ;  ’  and  in  his  replacement  by  a  native  product  of  a  foreign  importation.  Doubt¬ 
less,  though  residing  for  many  years  mainly  at  Chester  or  Wigan,  Dwight  would  have 
frequently  visited  Oxford,  for  to  his  own  college  there  he  sent  four  sons  in  succession.  But, 

at  the  latest,  some  nine  years  after  his  graduation  as  B.C.L.,  Dwight  must  have  been 

occasionally  working  at  Fulham,  although  it  would  seem  that  he  did  not  take  up  his 
permanent  abode  there  until  some  time  in  the  year  1689.  There  it  appears  he  became 
a  person  of  local  importance,  and  there  one  of  his  sons  subsequently  practised  medicine, 
while  another  son  held  the  parochial  cure  of  souls.  John  Dwight  must  have  been  a 
wealthy  man  :  he  may  have  made  money  by  the  manufacture  of  his  ‘  useful  ’  wares ; 
certainly  he  lost  a  good  deal  in  his  constant  search  for  the  secret  of  hard  porcelain 
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and  in  the  making  of  his  busts  and  statuettes.  He  had  the  strange  habit  —  perhaps 

not  so  strange  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  it  appears  to  us 

now  —  of  hiding  his  money  in  queer  places  about  the  Fulham  pot-works.  We  read 
in  his  note-books,  among  other  similar  memoranda,  under  the  date  of  November, 

1693,  of  460  guineas  in  a  pair  of  covered  stone  gorges  concealed  in  two  holes  under 

the  fireplace  on  both  sides  of  the  furnace  in  the  ‘  old  Labouratory  ’ ;  of  240  guineas  in  a 

wooden  box  under  the  fireplace  in  the  garret  ;  and  of  two  boxes  full  of  milled  money  ‘  in 
two  holes  of  that  great  furnace  running  in  almost  to  the  oven.’  Dwight  is  good  enough 
to  tell  us  that  these  two  boxes  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  long  crooked  iron  standing 
behind  the  kitchen  door.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  some  of  these  moneys  were 
the  produce  of  Dwight’s  contract  with  the  Company  of  Glass-sellers  of  London,  who  had 
agreed,  at  least  as  early  as  1676,  to  buy  only 
his  English- made  bottles,  jugs,  and  noggins,  and 
to  refuse  the  foreign.  That  Dwight  was  not 

satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  more  artistic 
efforts  might  be  argued  from  the  not  improbable 
family  tradition  that  he  purposely  stowed  away 
in  a  secret  place  all  the  implements  and  materials 
which  he  had  employed  in  the  production  of  his 
ornamental  wares,  in  order  that  his  successors 
might  not  be  beguiled  into  resuming  his  unre- 
munerative  experiments. 

Original  as  are  the  busts  and  statuettes  ot 
John  Dwight,  their  originality  is,  of  course,  of  an 
entirely  different  rank  to  that  of  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  slip-wares  described  in  the  preceding 
paper.  They  are  the  serious  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  modeller.  The  best  of  them  are  instinct  with 
individuality  and  strength,  yet  reticent  with  the 
reticence  of  noble  sculpture.  There  is,  moreover, 
about  some  of  them  a  charming  sense  of  grace, 
while  in  the  recumbent  half-length  effigy  of 

Dwight’s  little  daughter,  Lydia,  asleep  in  death, 

with  a  bunch  of  white  lilies  clasped  within  her  folded  hands,  there  is  an  exquisite  tenderness 
of  feeling,  which  Mr.  Solon  justly  remarks  is  to  be  traced  to  the  loving  care  of  a  bereaved 
father,  and  which  shows  itself  in  the  sympathetic  rendering  of  the  features  of  the  dead  child, 
and  in  the  minute  perfection  with  which  the  accessories  of  embroidery,  lace,  and  flowers  are 
rendered.  This  beautiful  figure  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  having  been  acquired  at 
the  Reynolds  sale,  where  it  brought  150/.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Solon  and  to  Messrs.  Bemrose,  the 
publishers  of  ‘  The  Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter,’  I  am  enabled  to  introduce  here  Mr. 
Solon’s  study  of  this  fine  work  (Fig.  2).  There  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
another  figure  which  is  believed  to  represent  Lydia  Dwight  :  she  is  standing  wrapped  in  a 
shroud  and  with  a  skull  at  her  feet.  It  is  also  from  the  Reynolds  sale,  where  it  brought 
30/.  ;  the  bust  labelled  James  II.  in  the  same  Museum  was  sold  for  the  same  sum. 

The  magnificent  life-size  bust  of  Prince  Rupert  (born  1619,  died  1682)  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  most  effective  and  masculine  example  of  portraiture.  Its  high  merit  may  be 
appreciated  on  reference  to  Plate  I.  Sumptuous,  dignified,  and  impressive,  it  is  indeed  a 
triumph  of  the  modeller’s  and  the  potter’s  art.  The  touches  of  gilding  upon  it  are 
judiciously  distributed  and  enhance  the  beautiful  fawn-colour  of  the  ware.  This  figure,  also 

from  the  Reynolds  sale,  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  guineas.  It  is  the 
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largest  and,  in  its  own  way,  the  finest  piece  of  stoneware  known  to  have  been  produced 

by  Dwight. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  pieces  of  Fulham  stoneware  in  the 

British  Museum.  Of  these  the  bronze-coloured  Meleager  attracts  attention  by  its  classic  beauty. 
Mr.  Solon  speaks  of  it  and  of  the  Jupiter  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  as  ‘worthy  of  an  Italian 
sculptor  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.’  One  of  the  best  of  these  brown-glazed  statuettes 
represented  Saturn  devouring  his  child.  This  was  bought  at  the  Reynolds  sale  for  io /. 

by  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  of  Brighton,  and  given  to  the  author  of  the  present  paper. 

Unfortunately  it  perished,  along  with  a  beautiful  female  bust  of  the  same  manufacture,  in 
the  disastrous  Alexandra  Palace  fire  of  June  9th,  1873,  which  consumed  over  two  thousand 

choice  specimens  of  old  English  earthenware  and 
porcelain. 

The  Flora  of  the  British  Museum  (see  Plate  II.) 
is  obviously  a  portrait  in  the  character  of  the  Goddess 
of  Flowers.  Although  the  marked  individuality  and 
strength  of  character  shown  in  the  features  of  the 
model  are  somewhat  out  of  place,  the  figure  is  cleverly 
modelled,  and  reveals  the  same  hand  that  wrought  the 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Lydia  Dwight ,  as  well  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  busts  and  statuettes  in  the 
British  and  South  Kensington  Museums.  One  of  the 
pieces  of  the  same  character  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  a 
bust  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pepys,  but  which  it  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  leave 
anonymous.  The  equestrian  figure  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (Fig.  4)  belongs  to  a  later  time,  and 
possesses  a  very  moderate  degree  of  merit.  It  bears 
a  mark  ‘  W.  D.,’  which  may  belong  to  a  member  of 
the  Dwight  family.  Ehe  Huntsman  and  the  draped 
Meleager  in  the  British  Museum  are  represented  in 
Plate  II.  These  statuettes  are  characteristic  examples 
of  the  finer  and  whiter  kind  of  stoneware  made  by 
Dwight. 

Of  Dwight’s  stoneware  cruches  or  jugs  for  domestic 
use  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  known  provenance 
in  the  Schreiber  collection  at  South  Kensington. 
They  and  other  examples  elsewhere  are  direct  imitations  of  the  German  and  Flemish 
vessels  which  they  were  designed  to  supplant.  The  four  jugs  in  the  Reynolds  collection, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  5,  possess  greater  originality.  The  grey  body  of  an 
artificially  coloured  clay,  the  bands  of  black  and  white  marbling,  and  the  applied  ornaments, 
have  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own.  Besides  the  illustration  I  have  borrowed  from  his 
‘Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter’  (second  edition),  Mr.  Solon  has  admirably  etched  the 
large  nude  Meleager  in  the  British  Museum  and  a  stoneware  jug  in  his  own  collection, 
while  woodcuts  of  the  first  of  these  pieces,  of  the  Prince  Rupert ,  of  the  statuette  of  Lydia 
Dwight ,  of  a  greybeard,  and  of  a  small  silver-mounted  mug,  will  be  found  in  my  South 
Kensington  Handbook  —  ‘English  Earthenware.’ 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  supposed  manufacture  of  porcelain  by  John 
Dwight.  His  patent  of  1671  was  granted  not  only  for  the  ‘  misterie  of  the  stoneware,  vulgarly 
called  Cologne  ware,’  but  also  for  the  ‘  mistery  of  transparent  earthenware,  commonly  known 
by  the  names  of  porcelaine  and  China.’  And  Dr.  Plot,  writing  in  1676  (his  book  was 
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published  in  the  following  year),  distinctly  affirms  that  John  Dwight  had  in  three  or  four 
years’  time  brought  the  manufacture  of  stone  or  Cologne  ware  to  great  perfection ;  that  he 
made  Hessian  wares  for  chemical  vessels ;  and  that  he  had  ‘  found  ways  to  make  an  earth 
as  white  and  transparent  as  porcellane,  and  not  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  eye  or  by 

experiments  that  have  been  purposely  made  to  try  wherein  they  disagree.’  And  Plot  goes  on 
to  state  that  Dwight  had  at  his  disposal  the  ‘  colours  usual  in  coloured  china  ware,  and  divers 

■others  not  seen  before.’  However,  he  admits  that  the  ‘  glazing  of  the  white  earth  hath  much 

puzzel’d  the  Projector.’ 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  Dwight’s  own  note-books  the  term  porcelain  is  applied 
to  many  wares  which  are  opaque  and  of  the  nature  of  stoneware.  One  of  these  was 

*  opacous  red  porcelain’ — doubtless  similar  to  a  certain  fine  hard  red  stoneware  produced 
in  China,  and  afterwards  successfully  imitated  in  Staffordshire  by  John  Philip  Elers,  which 
was  generally  included  with  porcelain  in  Dwight’s  time.  Still,  Dwight’s  use  of  the  adjective 
‘  transparent,’  and  the  frequent  references  in  his  MS.  notes  to  recipes  for  securing  transparency 
(we  should  rather  say  translucency)  in  the  products  of  his  kilns,  point  to  his  recognition  of  one  of 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  true  porcelain.  When  authentic  specimens  of  Dwight’s  wares  are 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  none  of  them  can  be  definitely  classed  with  the  true 
porcelains.  Some  are  fawn-coloured  or  pale  brown,  others  a  dull  white  —  several  of 
the  latter  are  in  a  measure  translucent.  When  a  thin  slice  of  one  of  these  latter  specimens 
was  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  presented  a  structure  which  in  most  of  its  features 
closely  approached  those  of  the  true,  hard  porcelain  of  China ;  yet  there  were  differences, 
rather  of  degree,  however,  than  of  kind,  showing  that  Dwight  had  not  entirely  succeeded  in 
bridging  the  interval  which  separates  porcellanous  stoneware  from  true  porcelain.  The  cause 
of  his  partial  success  is  probably  traceable  to  the  imperfect  kaolinisation  of  some  of  the  clays 
which  he  employed,  these  still  retaining  traces  of  the  felspar  from  which  they  had  been 
formed,  and  without  which,  or  its  equivalent,  true  porcelain  cannot  be  made.  But,  though 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  Dwight  discovered  the  mystery  of  true  porcelain,  all  credit  must 
be  given  to  him  for  his  acknowledged  achievements  in  stoneware.  The  chief  kinds  of 
body  which  he  made  are  alike  excellent  —  the  dark  stoneware  of  his  Meleager ,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn;  the  lighter-toned  pastes  of  his  Prince  Rupert  and  of  the  recumbent  effigy  of 
his  daughter ;  and  the  semi-porcellanous  substance  of  which  most  of  the  smaller  busts 
and  statuettes  were  made.  True,  many  of  his  pieces  have  sunk  in  the  firing  or  suffered 
other  injuries,  doubtless  because  he  employed  too  high  a  degree  of  heat  ;  but  nothing 
can  detract  from  the  exceptional  artistic  merit  of  his  best  extant  works,  which  experts 
are  agreed  in  considering  as  entirely  the  product  of  his  own  hands.  They  stand  alone  ; 
nothing  in  Old  English  Pottery  can  bear  comparison  with  them. 
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III. — White  Salt-glazed  Wa?~e 

WHILE  the  first  introduction  into  England  of  the  use  of  salt  in  glazing  stoneware 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  John  Dwight  of  Fulham,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  same  process  was  employed  in  Staffordshire  at  a  somewhat  later  date  by  two  Dutchmen, 
the  brothers  John  Philip  and  David  Elers.  That  this  method  was  a  novelty  in  the 
district  of  ‘  The  Potteries  ’  is  shown  by  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  dense  fumes 
(of  hydrochloric  acid)  which  arose  from  time  to  time  from  ‘  the  Dutchmen’s  ovens.’  For 
some  time  the  new  process  remained,  so  far  as  Staffordshire  was  concerned,  the  secret  of  the 
Elers,  although  it  had  been  long  practised  in  the  seats  of  the  stoneware  manufacture  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  early  history  of  this  white  salt-glazed  stoneware  has  not  yet  been  written,, 

precise  dates  and  accurate  descriptions  being  wanting.  The  years  which  we  find  inscribed 
upon  a  few  pieces  do  not  carry  us  back  further  than  1724 — that  is,  if  we  regard  the  mug 
dated  1701  in  the  Hanley  Mechanics’  Institution  as  foreign.  But  all  the  pieces  made  by 
the  Elers,  or  rather  by  John  Philip  Elers,  for  he  was  the  potter,  must  have  been  produced 
before  the  year  1710,  when  his  factory  was  closed.  Yet  we  cannot  point  to  a  single 

undoubted  specimen  of  his  work.  It  is  possible  that  the  piggin  and  ladle,  shown  in 

Fig.  1,  may  have  been  made  by  him,  although  the  whiteness  of  the  body  seems  to  indicate 
a  later  date.  We  know,  however,  that  the  earliest  pieces  were,  like  this  specimen,  turned, 
not  pressed  or  cast,  and  that  when  decorations  in  relief  were  added  they  were  stamped, 
by  means  of  metal  dies,  upon  lumps  of  pipeclay  which  had  been  previously  affixed  to 
the  body  of  the  pieces.  A  drab  body,  such  as  that  of  the  teapot  at  the  lower  left-hand 

corner  of  Plate  I.,  generally  indicates  an  early  date,  but  the  particular  specimen  illustrated 

belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  the  ornamental  reliefs  were  first  pressed  in  metal  moulds 

and  then  applied  to  the  surface,  although  many  of  the  smaller  details,  such  as  stems  and 

tendrils,  were  moulded  by  the  fingers,  and  then  stuck  on  to  the  piece.  The  teapot  just 
mentioned  illustrates  also  another  method  of  decoration,  for  the  small  bunches  of  grapes 

which  form  part  of  the  design  are  made  of  a  coloured  pate  tinted  blue  by  the  incorporation 
of  a  small  quantity  of  zaffre  with  the  clay. 

In  one  of  Josiah  Wedgwood’s  MS.  note-books,  he  writes  thus  : — ‘  White  stoneware  ’ 
(viz.,  with  salt-glaze)  ‘  was  the  principal  article  of  our  manufacture,  but  this  had  been 

made  a  long  time,  and  the  prices  were  now  reduced  so  low  that  the  potters  could  not 

afford  to  bestow  much  expense  upon  it,  or  to  make  it  so  good  in  any  respect  as  the 
ware  would  otherwise  admit  of.’  This  account  refers  to  the  time  when  Wedgwood  was 
in  partnership  with  Thomas  Wheildon,  between  the  years  1752  and  1759,  and  shows  that 
so  early  as  the  sixth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  this  ware.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Solon,  that  of  the 
Burslem  potters  who  were  working  between  the  years  1710  and  1715,  six  only  were 

then  producing  stoneware,  while  none  was  made  at  Hanley.  We  are  thus  led  to  the 

conclusion  that  this  ware  was  not  manufactured  in  large  quantities  until  after  the  year 
1715,  although  a  short  time  subsequent  to  this  date  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  body  and  of  the  methods  of  decorating  the  pieces. 
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That  much  stoneware  glazed  with  salt  was  made  in  Burslem  and  its  neighbourhood 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be  learnt  from  a  petition  presented 
to  Parliament  in  the  year  1762.  In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  separate  pot-works  are  in  existence  in  the  district,  that  ‘great  quantities  of  flint 
stones  are  used  in  making  some  kinds  of  the  ware,’  and  that  ‘  as  much  salt  is  consumed 
in  glazing  one  species  of  it  as  pays  annually  near  5000/.  duty  to  Government.’  But  this 
extensive  production  of  white  stoneware  salt-glazed  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  by 
the  year  1780  it  had  dwindled  to  insignificant  proportions,  and  had  become  extinct  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  if  not  before.  For  this  refined  and  beautiful  fabric 
was  costly  to  make,  and  its  glaze,  at  all  events  when  used  for  plates,  had  one  defect,  which 
any  one  who  has  passed  a  silver  spoon  over  a  salt-glazed  soup-plate,  or  used  a  knife  and 
fork  upon  a  meat-plate  of  the  same  ware,  will  appreciate.  For  the  unevenness  or  grain  of 
the  surface  and  its  excessive  hardness,  as  well  as  the  sonority  of  the  dense  body,  cause  this 
ware  to  be  noisy  in  use  ;  moreover,  the  silver 
suffers  from  attrition  and  wears  rapidly  away. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  white  salt-glazed 
stoneware  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  Staffordshire, 
and  more  particularly  at  Burslem,  it  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  district  of  ‘The  Potteries.’  Liverpool 
certainly  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
same  ware,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rare  transfer- 
printed  pieces  were  decorated,  if  not  made,  there. 

At  Jackfield  in  Shropshire  there  were  one  or  two 
kilns  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  experts  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  smooth  lead-glazed  creamware 
of  Leeds  was  preceded  by  that  of  stoneware. 

Before  giving  further  details  as  to  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  this  salt-glazed  ware,  a  few  words  as 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

At  first  local  materials  alone  were  employed,  such  as  the  clays  from  the  coal  measures 
and  the  sand  from  the  neighbourhood.  These  yielded  the  ‘buff’  body,  to  which 
ornamental  reliefs  in  white  pipeclay  were  occasionally  applied.  Devon  and  Dorset  clays  were 
subsequently  used,  but  the  greatest  improvement  in  texture  and  colour,  as  well  as  refractoriness, 
was  achieved  by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  the  ware  of  finely  ground  flint.  The  aim 
of  the  potters  was  to  emulate  the  fineness  and  whiteness  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  the 
translucency  of  Oriental  porcelain.  By  reducing  the  substance  of  the  ware  this  latter  quality 
was  in  a  measure  attained.  The  writer  of  this  paper  once  handled  a  set  of  perfectly  plain 
bowls  and  cups  of  this  stoneware  which  were  so  thin  and  so  translucent  as  to  show,  when 
held  up  to  the  light,  the  shadows  of  the  fingers. 

While  for  the  plain  ware  the  wheel  and  the  lathe  were  employed  (see  Figs.  1  and  2), 

several  methods  of  embossing  and  otherwise  ornamenting  the  surface  were  also  in  use.  Reliefs 
were  stamped  on  the  ware  by  means  of  seals,  or  were  first  made  in  moulds  and  then  applied 
to  the  surface.  Later  on,  the  whole  piece  was  made  in  a  mould  of  brass  by  means  of 

percussion  (see  Fig.  3);  then  intaglio  moulds  of  carved  alabaster,  of  metal,  of  ‘pitcher’ 

ware,  and,  finally,  of  plaster  of  Paris,  came  into  use.  Into  these  moulds,  when  pressure 
on  a  ‘  bat  ’  of  clay  was  not  employed,  the  prepared  liquid  slip  was  poured,  the  excess 
being  decanted  off,  leaving  a  thin  coating  of  clay  in  the  mould.  As  soon  as  this 
coating  began  to  dry,  the  operation  was  repeated  until  the  required  thickness  was 
secured.  By  this  process,  when  metal  or  pitcher  moulds  were  used,  the  sharpness  in 


FIG.  1.— FIG  GIN  AND  LADLE. 
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detail  of  the  pieces  produced  was  admirable  (see  Fig.  4).  But,  unfortunately,  when  plaster 
moulds  were  introduced,  about  the  year  1750,  there  soon  came  about  a  lamentable  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  details,  for  these  moulds  were  still  employed  after  their  original 
sharpness  had  been  lost  through  continued  use.  In  Figs.  4  and  5,  and  in  the  sauce-boat 
and  teapot  shown  in  Plate  II.,  we  are  afforded  good  examples  of  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  mould-maker  designed  his  patterns.  The  decoration  is  arranged  in  panels,  the  borders 
of  which  are  made  by  the  seams  which  occur  between  the  different  sections  of  which 
the  mould  necessarily  consisted.  Construction  and  ornament  thus  go  hand  in  hand  and 
aid  each  other  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  the  seams  not  being  concealed  as  in  modern 
work,  but  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  Many  moulds  and  ‘  blocks  ’  of  stone¬ 
ware  are  preserved  in  the  public  and  private  collections  of  the  ‘  Potteries,’  and  in  the 
museums  of  South  Kensington  and  Jermyn  Street  :  the  metal  moulds  are  rare.  The  blocks 
of  which  mention  has  iust  been  made  were  prepared  from  the  original  engraved  moulds, 


FIG.  2.— COVERED  MILK  JUG.  FIG.  4. — TEAPOT. 


the  pieces  of  which  these  were  composed  being  joined  together  in  order  to  make  them:  from 
the  blocks  any  number  of  copies  of  the  original  mould  could  be  produced  ;  these  differed 
from  the  original  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller  through  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay  during 
firing. 

The  extant  specimens  of  this  ware  exhibit  a  remarkable  variety  of  shapes,  specially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  teapots.  Of  these  the  most  fantastic  were  the  house-teapots,  and  those  in  the  form 
of  animals.  A  house-teapot  is  shown  in  Plate  II.  The  bizarre  association  of  a  bird’s  bill,  an 
outstretched  arm  and  hand,  and  a  mask,  almost  invariably  occurs  in  the  spouts  of  these  vessels. 
Similarly  incongruous  decorative  elements  are  also  found  on  the  camel,  squirrel,  bear,  and  cat 
teapots,  the  bodies  of  which  are  invariably  covered  with  floral  designs,  scroll-work,  or  shell- 
patterns.  However  quaint  these  forms  may  appear,  they  certainly  possess  the  merit  of  not 
being  too  naturalistic. 

For  teacups  and  coffee  or  chocolate-cups  the  old  Staffordshire  modellers  were  content  with 
forms  of  comparatively  simple  character.  The  ribbed  cup  in  Plate  II.  is  exactly  adapted  for 
its  purpose,  and  a  perfect  example  of  potting.  Fig.  5  shows  a  cup  enriched  with  embossed 
designs.  Other  cups  occur  of  octagonal  form  :  one  of  these,  figured  by  Mr.  Solon,  has  the 
Royal  Arms  on  one  side. 

Perhaps  the  most  artistic  in  form  of  all  the  Staffordshire  salt-glazed  vessels  was  the  sauce¬ 
boat.  Many  examples  certainly  remind  one  in  form  and  construction  of  the  silver  plate  of  the 
period,  although  the  conjecture  that  old  models  from  the  silversmiths  were  employed  can  hardly 
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be  sustained.  A  sauce-boat  having  one  handle  is  shown  in  Plate  I.  ;  a  two-handled  piece  of 
remarkable  beauty  is  given  in  Plate  II.  As  the  latter  specimen  seems  to  be  unique,  and  is 
certainly  unsurpassed  as  an  example  of  the  embossed  variety  of  the  ware,  it  merits  particular 
description.  The  exterior  is  divided  into  ten  panels.  Under  each  spout  the  subject  represented 
is  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve  ;  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  appear  on  other  panels, 
with  a  harp  on  the  last.  The  names  of  the  several  saints  and  of  the  countries  under  their 
patronage  are  given  in  raised  letters  above  the  figures  in  the  following  manner  and  sequence : — ■ 


St  ANTON 

y:i  t.y 

St  DAVID 
WA  LES 


St  ANDREW 
SCO  T 

st  GeorgE 


St  PATRIC 
IREd  K 

St  DENIS 
FR  E 


a  harp  in  the 
fourth  panel 

st :  I  AMES 
SP  ANE 


Similar  lettering  in  relief  occurs  on  other  pieces,  and  is  generally  intended  to  explain  the 
subjects  of  the  decoration.  Thus  ‘  cia  or  tea  herb’  and  ‘New  Tea’  are  found  upon  tea- 
canisters  ;  while  the  subjects  figured  on  the  six  panels  of  a  hexagonal  teapot  in  a  private  collection 
at  Salisbury  are  respectively  labelled,  ‘  Old  Vice  Roy  of  Kanton,’  ‘  Ambassadors  of  Lammas,’ 

‘  Round  Pepper,’  ‘g-r-a-n-d-t-a-r-t-a-r-h-a-m-chin-a,’  ‘  China  root,’  ‘  Young 
Vice  Roy  of  Canton.’  A  good  many  pieces — teapots,  bowls,  and  mugs  chiefly — bear  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  capture  of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  year  1739.  They  were 
undoubtedly  made  in  the  years  1740  and  1741,  and  afford  indications  of  the  style  in  vogue 
at  the  time.  The  quaintnesses  of  sentiment  and  eccentricities  of  spelling  in  these  embossed 
inscriptions  are  less  glaring  than  those  to  be  found  on  the  slip-wares  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  some  of  those  inscribed  or  scratched  on  the  ware  by  individual  workmen  are  as  odd  as  any 
one  could  wish. 

Very  large  numbers  of  plates  and  dishes  of  white  salt-glazed  ware  have  survived  to  the 
present  day  in  spite  of  the  many  dangers,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed 
in  a  life  prolonged  to  120  or  even  150  years.  Hazards  of  a  domestic  sort  are  familiar  to 
English  householders,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  an  immense  quantity  of  this  English 
ware  has  undergone  the  risks  of  foreign  travel.  Yet  collectors  during  the  past  thirty  years  have 
sought  and  found  their  finest  specimens  amongst  the  importations  of  china  and  curiosities  which 
reach  this  country  from  Holland.  The  ware  is  of  course  incorrectly  designated  in  the  English 
auction  catalogues,  being  described  as  Leeds  pottery,  but  the  expert  in  ceramics  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  its  true  character.  The  writer  of  the  present  paper  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
on  one  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  a  dinner  and  dessert  service  consisting  of  180  pieces  of  this 
stoneware  just  returned  to  the  country  of  its  origin  from  Amsterdam.  Most  of  the  pieces 
bear  impressed  patterns  of  basket-work  and  scrolls,  many  of  which  closely  resemble  those  found 
on  some  old  Japanese  earthenwares  made  at  Awaji  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  are  enabled,  by  means  of  the  initials  and  dates  on  other  extant  pieces  of  the 
same  designs,  to  trace  the  adaptation  of  these  oriental  patterns  to  two  mould-cutters  of  Burslem, 
Ralph  Wood  and  Aaron  Wood.  A  mould  for  a  piece  in  this  style  of  design  by  Aaron  Wood 
is  dated  1759,  but  the  same  patterns  continued  to  be  reproduced  in  large  numbers  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  The  large  dish  in  Plate  II.  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  this  character  of  ornament.  The  earlier  work  of  Ralph  Wood  is  less  suggestive  of  a 
Japanese  original  ;  a  mould  of  his  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  dated  1749,  and 
-shows  the  pecten-shell  and  scroll-pattern  combined.  It  should  be  added  that  many  plates, 
some  of  them  dated  1758,  bear — along  with  military  trophies  and  a  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Great — the  words,  ‘  Success  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Forces.’  The  popularity  of 
Frederick  in  this  country  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  salt-glazed  ware 
having  laudatory  inscriptions  and  portraits,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  devices  of  the  same  class 
which  are  found  upon  other  wares  of  the  same  period,  notably  upon  the  porcelain  of  Worcester. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  forms  which  the  fertile  invention  of 
the  Staffordshire  potters  gave  to  their  stoneware.  But  a  few  words  must  be  said  concerning 
statuettes  and  figures.  These  are  rare  ;  several  may  be  traced  to  a  Chinese  origin.  One 
pair  of  figures,  enamelled  in  bright  colours,  represents  an  actor  and  actress  in  Oriental 
costume.  Some  of  the  figures  of  birds  have  evidently  been  suggested  by  Chinese  models. 
The  hawk  standing  on  a  rocky  base  coloured  brown  is  a  specimen  of  this  class  (see  Plate  II.). 
The  Schreiber  collection  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  particularly  rich  in  these 
figures  of  animals. 

The  various  methods  which  were  used  in  the  decoration  of  this  ware  may  be  conveniently 
summarised  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Form. 


Applied  ornaments  previously  pressed  in 
moulds. 

Slip-cast  in  metal,  pitcher,  or  plaster  moulds. 

Pressed  or  moulded  work. 

Irregular  shreds  and  shavings  of  clay  applied 
to  the  surface. 

Colour. 

Drab  or  ash-coloured  body,  with  white  clay 
wash  partially  cut  away,  or  with  white  or  blue 
clay  applied  ornaments. 

Zaffre,  manganese,  or  iron  powdering  pre¬ 
vious  to  glazing. 

Coloured  enamelling  over  the  glaze. 

White  tin-enamelling  on  blue  ground. 

Transfer-printing  over  the  glaze,  in  red,, 
lilac,  or  black. 


Engine-turned  lines  and  bands. 
Incised  and  scratched  work. 
Ornaments  stamped  on  the  piece. 


FIG.  3. — PICKLE  FUAT. 


Oil-gilding  and  japanning. 

Only  three  colours  appear  in  the  salt-glaze  itself ;  all  the  others  are  laid  on  the  surface 
of  the  baked  salt-glazed  ware,  and  are  fixed  by  a  second  firing  at  a  lower  temperature  in 
the  enamelling  kiln.  A  rich  transparent  blue,  due  to  cobalt,  a  dark  brown  from  iron, 
and,  very  rarely,  a  puce  from  manganese,  are  the  three  colours  which  are  found  incorporated 
with  the  salt-glaze.  1  hey  were  evidently  produced  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
before  the  first  firing,  the  necessary  colouring  oxides.  Then,  when  the  salt  was  thrown 
into  the  kiln,  instead  of  a  colourless  silicate  of  soda  being  formed,  there  was  produced  a 
strongly  coloured  double  silicate  of  soda  and  cobalt,  of  soda  and  iron,  or  of  soda  and 
manganese.  The  deep  blue  obtained  in  this  way  was  sometimes  of  singular  richness  and 
beauty.  The  process  seemed  to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
William  Littler,  of  Longton  Hall,  about  the  year  1750.  One  of  the  very  few  specimens 
which  may  be  safely  attributed  to  this  potter  is  a  globular  teapot  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  lower  corner  of  Plate  I.  In  this  example  there  are  sprays  and  groups  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  in  opaque  white  tin-enamel  touched  with  black,  which  have  been  added  after  the 
piece  had  been  completed  in  the  salt-glaze  kiln.  The  effect,  though  produced  by  different 
means,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  faience  of  Nevers  ;  indeed,  the  particular  specimen  just  described 
was  catalogued  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  as  an  example  of  Nevers  ware. 
A  somewhat  inferior  piece  decorated  in  the  same  way  is  in  the  Schreiber  collection  at 
South  Kensington,  but  specimens  without  the  additional  decoration  in  enamel  are  by  no 
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means  rare.  A  sauce-boat  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  Plate  I. 
This  piece  was  sold  nearly  thirty  years  ago  as  ‘  Oriental.’  It  is  delightful  in  the  quality 
of  its  colour  ;  the  effect  of  the  embossed  patterns  of  the  body  appearing  through  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blue  glaze  is  unusual  in  English  pottery  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  frequent  in  the  contemporaneous  porcelain  of  China.  This  blue-glazed  ware  was 
occasionally  enriched  by  the  addition  of  oil-gilding  to  the  raised  portions,  but  the  results  were 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  On  the  white  ware  the  employment  of  enamel  decoration  was  frequent. 
Most  of  the  colours  were  extremely  good,  but  the  turquoise  blue  was  of  singular  beauty. 
The  dish  in  Plate  I.  affords  an  example  of  a  border  painted  in  this  turquoise  blue,  while 
the  central  design  is  transfer-printed  in  red  from  an  engraving.  Upon  other  examples  five 
more  colours  appear,  namely,  yellow,  green,  deep  pink,  grey -blue,  and  black.  In  some 
instances  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  piece  is  covered  with  an  enamel  of  a  single 
hue,  a  comparatively  small  area  being  reserved  for  the  design.  More  commonly  in  the 
coloured  decorations  the  styles  in  vogue  for  the 
contemporaneous  porcelain  were  followed  The 
designs  were  gathered  from  many  sources — en¬ 
gravings,  book-plates,  Chinese  porcelain  —  or  were 
the  products  of  local  invention.  Trees,  flowers, 
birds,  and  rustic  figures  playing  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  were  frequently  represented  upon  these 
enamelled  pieces,  which  were  of  various  shapes. 

Teapots  and  jugs  so  ornamented  are  common, 
and  so  are  plates,  dishes,  and  pickle  and  sweetmeat 
trays.  A  very  large  punch-kettle,  beautifully 
painted,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  Alexandra 
Palace  fire.  It  was  peculiarly  interesting  as 
having  borne  an  italic  D  in  red  enamel  on 
the  base  —  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  piece 
was  the  work  of  Ralph  Daniel,  of  Cobridge, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Staffordshire  maker  of  salt-glazed  ware  who  practised 
enamelling  in  his  own  potworks  ;  for  the  earlier  pieces  did  not  receive  their  decoration 
in  the  factories  where  they  were  produced,  but  were  bought  ‘in  the  white’  by  various 
enamel-painters,  who  decorated  them  at  home.  This  operation  has,  unfortunately,  been 

carried  on  of  recent  years  with  some  plain  old  pieces,  which,  having  become  resplendent 
with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  have  been  sold  at  high  prices  as  veritable  antiques. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  this  ware  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
connoisseur.  Undoubtedly  it  had  at  the  beginning  very  small  claim  to  be  considered  an 
indigenous  production,  but  with  the  successive  improvements  which  were  effected  in  the  body 
of  the  ware,  the  exotic  elements — Flemish,  German,  and  Oriental  —  became  less  conspicuous, 
while  both  in  substance  and  in  decoration  white  salt- glazed  stoneware  acquired  an 
essentially  English  character.  Kept  apart  from  other  kinds  of  pottery,  and  properly 
displayed  in  a  cabinet  lined  with  plum-coloured  velvet,  a  typical  collection  of  this  ware 
is  full  of  interest  and  charm.  There  are  many  characteristic  examples  in  the  Jermyn  Street, 
South  Kensington,  and  British  Museums,  and  in  the  Museums  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Stoke, 
Hanley,  and  Burslem.  There  are  also  several  private  collections,  amongst  which  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  L.  Solon  in  Stoke,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Propert  in  London. 
All  the  specimens  employed  to  illustrate  the  present  paper  belong  to  the  writer,  who, 
however,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  fire  a  choice  series  of  135 
pieces  of  this  ware — a  collection  the  like  of  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  form  at 
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the  present  day.  Fair  examples  of  the  later  varieties  are  still  to  be  met  with,  but  the  early 
types  are  now  almost  unattainable.  A  jug  of  rather  poor  quality,  and  made  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  was  recently  sold  at  Christie’s  for  an  absurdly  high  price  because 
it  was  fondly  imagined  to  have  belonged  to  Shakespeare  ! 

Excellent  and  numerous  illustrations  of  white  salt-glazed  ware  appear  in  Mr.  Solon’s 
‘Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter,’  second  edition,  Figs.  33  to  47.  There  are  eight  woodcuts 
representing  typical  pieces  of  this  stoneware  in  my  ‘  Handbook  of  English  Earthenware.’ 
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A  TTENTION  has  been  drawn  from  time  to  time,  in  various  periodicals  and  papers,  for 
J  V  a  century,  to  certain  curious  painted  tablets  of  wood,  the  use  or  object  of  which  still 

remains  rather  obscure.  These  tablets  are  very  thin  pieces  of  beech  or  sycamore  wood,  and 

are  nearly  always  circular,  their  diameters  ranging  from  live  to  six  inches.  The  term 

*  roundel  ’  has  been  commonly  given  to  them,  but  as  a  few  examples  in  the  form  of  oblong 

tablets  have  been  found,  the  name  roundel  does  not  serve  to  designate  the  entire  group  of 
these  curious  relics  of  Tudor  times.  We  are  enabled  to  attribute  the  majority  of  the  extant 
sets  to  this  period,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  lettering  found  upon  them, 
but  also  by  the  actual  dates  with  which  some  of  the  examples  are  marked.  The  decorations, 
indeed,  of  several  specimens  seem  to  belong  in  style  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
but  this  fact  is  probably  due  merely  to  a  survival  of  the  manner  of  ornament  occurring  in 
illuminated  missals  and  books,  and  upon  the  rood-screens  and  Church  ornaments  of  the  earlier 
time.  Even  in  the  few  examples  which  certainly  belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Stuarts,  we 
not  infrequently  detect  reminiscences  of  decorative  motives  which  were  common  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Now  as  to  the  use  of  these  tablets.  Two  theories  have  been  started.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  were  employed,  at  the  close  of  meals  or  entertainments,  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  sweetmeats  or  fruits  to  the  guests.  A  second  opinion  is  that  these  roundels 
formed  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  after-dinner  pastime,  each  member  of  the  circle  drawing  one 
or  having  one  given  to  him  or  her.  Doubtless,  in  either  case,  the  application  of  the  posies 
and  mottoes  —  often  quite  outspoken  enough — must  have  caused  much  merriment  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  delicate  and  fragile  tablets,  which  rarely  show  any  sign  of  use 
or  stain  upon  the  plain  side  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  reception  of  moist  fruits  and 
sticky  sweetmeats,  were  really  trenchers.  Probably  they  were  employed  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  our  modern  doily  or  serviette  de  dessert ,  the  napkin,  a  most  important  adjunct  of 
dinner  in  the  absence  of  forks,  being  perhaps  placed  upon  them.  The  motto-crackers  and 
motto-bonbons  of  the  present  day  may  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  amusement  which 
must  have  been  got  out  of  the  quaint  posies  of  these  motto-tablets.  A  writer,  ‘  T.  P.’  in 
the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  1793,  mentions  his  having  witnessed,  4  near  forty  years  ago,’  at 
Brandon,  three  miles  from  Coventry,  an  old  lady,  Viscountess  Longueville,  who  died  in  1763, 
aged  nearly  one  hundred,  order,  after  dinner,  ‘  the  lots  ’  to  be  produced  for  the  amusement 
of  a  juvenile  party.  About  a  dozen  roundels  were  spread  out  by  her  in  the  manner  of  cards, 
with  their  backs  towards  the  company,  each  of  whom  drew  one,  ‘  and  great  diversion  was 
excited  by  the  satirical  distich  which  accidentally  occurred  upon  the  lot  of  each,  as  being 
supposed  to  be  descriptive,  either  of  the  character  or  of  the  matrimonial  choice  of  the 
person  who  drew  the  same.’  In  order  that  a  contemporary  authority,  which  seems  to 
favour  the  alternative  theory,  as  to  these  roundels  having  been  used  as  fruit  trenchers, 
may  be  before  our  readers,  we  cite  a  passage  from  Puttenham’s  ‘Art  of  English  Poesie,’ 
1589:  ‘Of  short  epigrames  called  posies.  There  be  also  another  like  epigrammes  that 
were  sent  usually  for  new  yeare’s  gifts,  or  to  be  printed  or  put  upon  banketting  dishes 
of  sugar  plate,  or  of  March  paines,  and  such  other  dainty  meates,  as  by  the  curtesie  and 
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custume  every  gest  might  carry  from  a  common  feast  home  with  him,  and  were  made  for 
the  nonce  ;  they  were  called  Nenia  or  Apophoreta,  and  never  contained  above  one  verse, 
or  two  at  the  most,  but  the  shorter  the  better.  We  call  them  poesies,  and  do  paint  them 
now-a-dayes  upon  the  back  sides  of  our  fruit  trenchers  of  wood,  or  use  them  as  devises 
in  rings  and  armes,  and  about  such  courtly  purposes.’  Possibly,  more  definite  allusions 
in  contemporary  literature  to  the  painted  roundels  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  may  be 
discovered :  at  present  their  identification  with  the  c  fruit  trenchers  of  wood  ’  in  the  above- 
cited  paragraph  is  far  from  certain.  Solid  wooden  trenchers,  both  square  and  round,  were 
then  in  common  use  where  now-a-days  earthenware  plates  would  be  employed.  These 
may  themselves  have  borne  mottoes  rudely  painted  on  the  reverse  sides.  But  if,  indeed, 
the  roundels  were  actually  used  as  fruit  dishes,  it  must  be  owned  that  such  use  must  have 
been  very  rare,  and  on  great  occasions  only. 

The  allusions  to  roundels  which  we  next  quote  seem  to  favour  their  twofold  use. 

For  instance,  a  writer  in  ‘  Notes  and  Queries’ 
(3rd  Series,  xi.,  346)  quotes  from  the  works  of 
John  Heiwood,  1598,  the  following  lines: — 

‘  This  book  may  seeme,  as  it  sorteth  in  sute 
A  thin  trim  trencher  to  serue  folke  at  frute.’ 


In  Webster’s  £  North  wood  Ho!’  Doll  says 
to  her  City  poet,  Bellamont, — 

‘  I’ll  have  you  make  twelve  posies  for  a  dozen  of 
cheese  trenchers.’ 

On  the  use  of  these  roundels  as  a  game  at 
table  is  based  much  conversation  in  Middleton’s 
‘No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman’s.’ 

It  is  now  time  to  illustrate  and  describe 
some  specimens  of  these  painted  tablets.  Thirty 
or  forty  sets  are  known  to  be  in  existence ; 
but,  as  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  between  most  of  them,  there  is  no  need  to  refer 
in  detail  to  more  than  a  few  examples.  We  begin  with  a  set  in  a  public  collection. 

Our  first  illustration  (Fig.  1)  represents  one  of  a  set  of  roundels  which  was  purchased 
for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  i860.  The  decoration  of  these  pieces  is  larger 

and  bolder  in  style  than  that  of  two  out  of  the  three  other  painted  sets  in  the  same  collection, 

but  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  the  specimens  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  Brooke.  The  writing, 
which  occupies  the  central  part  of  each  disc,  is  somewhat  roughly  executed,  in  a  current 

court  hand  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  colours  used  in  the  knotwork  and  rough 

leafage  which  form  the  borders  are  red,  green,  gold,  white,  and  black.  The  box  for  this 
set  bears  on  the  cover  a  Tudor  rose  in  black  and  gold.  A  few  of  the  posies  are  worthy  of 
quotation  : — 

‘  Be  nethyr  dumbe,  nor  give  y1  tonge  the  lease, 

Butt  speake  thou  well,  or  heare  and  holde  y1  peace. 

‘Women  are  like  netles  who  toucheth  them  they  sting  them 
But  hurte  not  those  that  wringe  them.’ 

The  following  couplet,  however,  is  sufficient  proof  that  there  were  platitudinarians  in 
those  days : — 

‘  O  death,  y1  power  is  great  I  must  confese, 

I  often  wish  that  it  were  lese.’ 


FIG.  1. 


A  second  set  of  roundels  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  of  finer  workmanship 
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than  that  of  the  series  just  named.  Many  texts  and  mottoes  are  introduced  into  these 
designs.  The  writing  is  a  small  and  fine  running  Italian  hand,  with  capitals  in  red.  Red, 
white,  green,  black,  gold,  and  tinted  gold,  are  used  in  the  decoration  of  these  roundels. 
All  but  three  have  a  bold  scroll  border  ;  these  three  have  a  kind  of  vandyked  edging,  and 
one  of  them  bears  a  skull  in  lieu  of  the  central  floral  device.  The  style  of  the  illuminations 
of  this  set  may  be  learned  from  our  illustration  (Fig.  2)  ;  the  posies  are  such  as  this  : — 

‘  If  yu  be  younge,  then  mary  not  yett ; 

If  yu  be  olde  yu  haste  more  wyt : 

For  younge  men’s  wyues  will  not  be  taught, 

And  olde  men’s  wyues  be  good  for  naught.’ 

In  1864  the  Rev.  R.  Brooke  gave  a  set  of  twelve  roundels  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  designs  are  of  the  usual  character  —  strapwork  and  highly  conventionalised 
flowers,  in  red,  green,  blue,  white,  and  gold.  The  posies  fill  the  central  space,  and  are 
written  in  a  fine,  neat  hand.  The  verses 
are  not  of  much  merit,  though  no  objection 
can  be  raised  to  the  advice  they  tender. 

One  example  will  suffice  :  — 

‘  In  Godlie 
trade  ronne  well 
thy  race  :  And 
from  the  poore 
torne  not  thy 
face.’ 

The  inscriptions  on  this  set  are  identical 
with  those  belonging  to  the  roundels  once  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  of 
-le-Dale ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  but 
a  single  set  is  referred  to  in  the  notices  which 
have  been  published.  If  so,  Mr.  Adamson’s 
set  is  that  now  numbered  9 27 ’64  in  the 
Museum  collection. 

The  fourth  set  of  roundels  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  acquired  in  the 
year  1878.  It  is  a  small  set,  containing  but  six  pieces,  and  is  of  later  date  than  the  others. 
On  the  inside  of  the  box  is  an  inscription,  ‘Mrs.  Sarah  Lobery,  167 5,’  probably  the  name 
of  a  former  owner  ;  this  date,  however,  certainly  does  not  give  the  year  in  which  the  set 
was  painted,  which  may  safely  be  put  half  a  century  earlier.  These  roundels  are  5-I-  inches 
in  diameter,  and  have  painted  and  gilt  vandyked  borders.  The  middle  of  each  is  occupied 
by  a  large  coloured  print  on  paper  of  a  flower  —  the  rose,  the  heartsease,  the  borage,  and 
the  rose-campion,  being  amongst  the  plants  figured.  A  motto,  in  a  single  circle,  runs 
continuously  round  each  floral  design.  The  best  of  the  mottoes  are  these  two  : — 

1  Feede  mynde  with  myrth,  thy  mawe  with  meate, 

And  eate  to  lyue  not  lyue  to  eate, 

For  gorging  doth  offende  thy  healthe. 

Thy  god,  thy  soule,  thy  witt,  thy  wealth.’ 

1  At  meate  or  a  meale  make  myrth  with  geast, 

Of  absent  folkes  reporte  the  best, 

Mirth  pleaseth  with  ciuilitie, 

The  rest  is  but  scurrilitye.’ 

In  the  Salisbury  Museum  is  a  complete  set  of  twelve  roundels,  one  of  the  tablets 
being  dated  1567-  They  bear  passages  from  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  as  well  as  posies. 
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Another  complete  set  is  described  in  Mr.  Gatty’s  ‘  Catalogue  of  the  Mayer  Museum,’  at 
Liverpool.  In  that  collection  there  are  also  four  other  roundels  inscribed  with  verses  and 
decorated  with  conventional  representations  of  various  fruits.  Three  out  of  the  four  sets 
or  parts  of  sets  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  already  referred  to  in  this  paper  are 
described  in  detail  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen’s  ‘  Furniture  and  Woodwork.’  The  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  own  seven  roundels  of  the  year  1597;  they  are  contained  in  a 
box.  There  are  thirty  roundels  and  two  circular  boxes  for  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Two  of  the  roundels  are  finer  than  the  remainder,  and  belong  to  a  different  set.  The 
twenty-eight  pieces  are  of  rather  rough  work,  and  greatly  resemble  two  of  the  South 
Kensington  series.  Most  of  the  posies  they  bear  are  met  with  on  roundels  named  in  the 
present  paper  ;  but  the  following  verse  is  new  to  us  : — 

‘  Thy  goods  well  got  by  knowledge,  skill, 
will  healpe  thy  hungrye  bagges  to  fyll  : 
but  ryches  gayned  by  falsehoodes  drift, 
will  run  awaie  as  streames  full  swifte.’ 

The  two  boxes  are  decorated  with  the  royal  arms. 

In  the  museum  at  Colchester  are  two  imperfect  sets  of  roundels,  both  in  boxes.  One 
of  these  sets,  given  to  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Butler, 
was  made  in  the  year  1596.  These  seven  roundels  are  edged  with  foliage  patterns  in  black 
and  gold,  and  are  further  decorated  with  broad  bands  of  flowers  and  leaves.  They  bear 
floral  devices  in  the  middle,  with  a  posy  beneath.  The  usual  colours  are  employed  in  the 
designs,  but  no  blue.  There  are  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  round  the  border  of  each 
piece.  These  roundels  are  5J  inches  across:  the  box  has  once  been  richly  ornamented. 
The  other  Colchester  Museum  specimens  are  six  in  number,  and  are  less  finely  painted 
than  those  just  described.  On  the  edge  is  a  narrow  red  band,  with  a  black  margin,  then 
a  gold  band,  also  lined  with  black  ;  next  follows  a  broad  band  of  coloured  flowers  and 
foliage  conventionally  treated.  The  posies  are  written  in  black  letter,  with  red  capitals  ; 
two  of  them  are  here  given  : — 

‘  Stop  ye  begenynge  soo  shalt  yu  be  sure 
All  doubtfull  deseases  to  swage  and  to  cure 
But  yf  yu  be  carelesse  and  suffer  them  brast 
To  late  cometh  plaister  when  all  cure  is  past. 

Whatever  chance  the  of  any  to  heare 
Thyn  eye  not  consenting  beleve  not  thyn  eare 
For  the  eare  is  a  subject  full  ofte  ledd  awrie 
But  ye  eye  is  a  judge  yl  in  nothing  will  lye.’ 

Amongst  other  sets  of  roundels  in  public  galleries  the  interesting  specimens  presented 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  to  the  British  Museum  must  be  named.  This  collection  includes 
two  complete  sets  of  twelve,  one  set  now  consisting  of  eleven  pieces,  and  another  set  of 
eight.  A  single  roundel  bears  an  animal  in  the  centre ;  another  solitary  example  is  of  a 
particularly  fine  floral  design,  while  a  third  specimen  is  adorned  with  a  good  coloured  print 
on  paper  of  a  fishing  scene,  comprising  figures,  fish,  boat’s,  and  a  view  of  the  sea  ;  around 
this  print  runs  continuously  the  couplet  : — 

4  September  showes  you  playne  of  sondry  sortes  of  Fishes, 

Give  God  the  praise  that  filleth  thus  your  dishes.’ 

One  of  the  complete  sets  is  remarkable  for  the  unusual  thickness  of  the  wood  discs. 
In  the  same  collection  there  are  also  seven  pieces  of  a  set  of  the  rectangular  tablets  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  These  are  rather  late  work,  of  the  time  of  James  I. 


WITH  DESIGNS  OF  THE  PINK  AND  THE  BARBERRY. 
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They  have  small  painted  figures  representing  ‘  Peace,’  ‘  Plentye,’  &c.,  and  mottoes,  upon  a 
plain  coloured  ground. 

Dr.  John  Evans,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  owns  a  set  of  roundels  of  unusually  late  date 
— 1625.  They  formed,  apparently,  a  marriage  gift  from  Thomas  Martin,  vicar  of  Stone- 
in-Oxney,  Kent,  to  Roger  and  Mary  Simpson.  The  ornament  upon  them  is  of  the  usual 

sort — flowers,  fruits,  scrollwork,  and  verses.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  posies  are  not  precisely 

such  as  would  be  selected  by  a  clergyman  of  the  present  day  to  be  inscribed  upon  a  wedding 
gift  to  a  parishioner. 

A  few  brief  notes  of  other  sets  of  roundels  may  now  be  offered.  Six  specimens, 
belonging  to  four  different  sets,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goddard  Johnson  at  the  Norwich 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Association  in  1847  :  they  now  belong  to  Mr.  R.  Fitch, 

of  Norwich.  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Muskett  also  contributed  six  examples.  Mr. 

Clarke  Jervoise  has  ten  roundels  bearing  inscriptions  in  verse  and  texts  from  the  Bible. 

The  box  containing  this  set  is  ornamented  with  the  Arms  of  England  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown,  and  having  for  supporters  a  lion  and  a  dragon.  A  set  of  roundels  was 

shown  at  York,  in  1846,  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Hailstone;  they  were  purchased  at  Bradford. 

Each  tablet  bore  an  engraved  figure  of  a  Sibyl,  coloured,  and  surrounded  by  a  prophecy 

in  verse.  Other  sets  of  roundels  are,  or  were,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Braithwaite, 
Castle  Dairy,  Kendal  ;  the  Rev.  W.  Adamson,  of  Chapel-le-Dale ;  and  Mr.  Chadwick, 
of  Mavesyn-Ridware,  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Frewen,  of  Northiam,  Sussex,  has  a  set  contained 
in  a  box,  the  cover  of  which  bears  the  date  1599.  Several  other  sets  have  been  mentioned 
or  described  by  contributors  to  various  archaeological  publications.  The  Rev.  James  Beck, 
rector  of  Bildeston,  Suffolk,  owned  until  lately  ten  of  a  set  of  roundels :  they  are  of  the 
same  character  as  Mr.  Frewen’s  specimens.  One  of  the  posies  of  this  set  runs  as  follows  : — 

4  Thou  gapest  after  deade  menu’s  shoes, 

But  barefoote  thou  art  like  to  goe  : 

Content  thyself  and  do  not  muse, 

For  fortune  saith  ytt  must  be  soo.’ 

To  the  late  Mr.  W.  Edkins,  of  Bristol,  belonged  a  set  of  six  roundels,  of  rather  coarse 
workmanship.  Two  sets  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  of  Brighton.  A 
fine  and  perfect  set  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Griffith,  also  of  Brighton.  It  is  beautifully 
painted,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  design  to  any  of  the  described  examples.  Upon 
each  of  the  twelve  pieces  is  a  painted  ornament  of  fruits  or  of  flowers  —  such  as  straw¬ 
berries,  cherries,  pears,  barberries,  filberts,  medlars,  marigolds,  roses,  or  pinks.  A  motto 
or  posy  of  four  lines  is  written  just  below  the  middle  of  each  design  :  some  of  the  verses 
are  not  without  merit.  We  reproduce  six  of  them  here  : — 

4  Who  is  rich,  Even  he  that  dooth 
Content  him  with  his  store  : 

And  who  is  poore,  Even  he  that  seekes 
To  gather  more  and  more.’ 

4  Now  spend  thy  goods  among  thy  frends 
Whilst  life  doth  licence  lende  ; 

Sc  let  thy  sonnes  know  how  to  gett 
Before  they  know  to  spende.’ 

4  Try  well  thy  freende  before  thou  trust : 

Least  he  doe  leaue  thee  in  the  duste. 

Beware  of  fained  flattering  sho(w)es, 

For  none  are  worse  than  frendly  foes.’ 

‘It  is  a  pointe  of  greate  foresight 
Into  yorselves  to  looke  aright ; 

For  one  others  some  presume  to  praie 
And  fall  themselves  into  decaie.’ 
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4  In  iustice  Judge  upright 
Not  knowing  neede  nor  fearing  might : 
Banishing  parciality 
Judge  all  with  single  eye:’ 

4  There  is  no  sweete  within  our  powre  : 
That  is  not  sawled  with  some  sowre  : 
For  so  it  faules  out  now  and  then  : 
The  worser  luck  the  wiser  men.’ 


We  give  also  the  designs  of  the  marigold  (Fig.  3),  the  medlar  (Fig.  4),  and  the 
barberry  (Fig.  5),  as  well  as  of  one  complete  roundel  (Fig.  6),  on  which  the  filbert  has 

been  drawn  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  In  the 
coloured  plate  accompanying  this  paper  two  of  the 
roundels  belonging  to  this  fine  set  are  reproduced  very 
nearly  of  their  full  size,  which  is  5|  inches  in  diameter. 
The  lid  of  the  box  containing  this  set  is  richly  decorated 
with  a  vase  of  leaves  and  of  flowers,  variously  coloured. 

In  the  4  Gentleman’s  Magazine’  for  1793,  page  397, 
a  plate  representing  one  of  a  set  of  roundels,  then  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Chadwick,  of  Mavesyn- 
Ridware,  Staffordshire,  is  given.  This  figure  represents 
a  rather  rough  specimen  not  unlike,  in  the  style  of  ornament  and  in  the  text  employed, 
our  Fig.  1.  In  the  same  volume  (page  1187),  two  other  sets  are  described.  One  or 
these  had  a  religious  sentence  on  each  piece  and  4  verses  not  very  fit  to  accompany  it.’ 


The  other  set,  then  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Drew,  of  Bedford,  was  ornamented  with 
coloured  prints  ;  each  tablet  having  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  upon  it.  Round  each  print  was 
written,  in  small  Roman  letters,  a  verse  or  posy.  One  of  these  was  as  follows  : — 


‘  Feed  and  be  fatt,  heere’s  painted  peares  and  plumbs 
Will  never  hurte  your  teethe  or  spoyle  your  gums, 
And  I  wishe  those  girls  that  painted  are 
No  other  food  than  such  fine  painted  fare.’ 


The  print  on  this  roundel  represented  two  women  with  baskets  of  fruit. 

Of  the  rectangular  fruit  trenchers  the  best  set  known  to  exist  is  that  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Bird,  of  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester.  This  set  was  discovered  some  years  ago  (about 
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the  year  1825)  in  Elmley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Winchester 

meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Institute,  1845.  These  twelve  pieces  are  oblongs 

(one  might  perhaps  speak  of  them  as  ‘  oblongels  ’)  of  5^  inches  in  length  by  4^4  inches 
in  breadth  ;  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  is  scarcely  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  an 

inch  in  thickness.  As  usual,  one  side  is  perfectly  plain,  and  as  dean  and  fresh  in 

appearance  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  but 
yesterday.  The  painted  side  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  design  which  in  each  case 
contains  scrollwork  combined  with  flowers, 
leaves,  or  fruit.  A  gilt  border  encloses 
the  whole,  the  border  being  made  up  of 
scrollwork  with  labels,  on  which  are  written 
brief  texts  of  Scripture.  The  central 
space  in  each  piece  is  entirely  filled  with 
a  passage  or  passages  from  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament  or  the  Apocrypha.  The 
bearing  of  those  passages  which  are  collected 

drunkenness,  another  to  charity,  another  to 
riches,  another  to  persecution,  and  another 
to  death.  The  decoration  of  the  several 
tablets  includes  the  strawberry,  both  flower 
and  fruit,  the  oak  and  acorns,  the  pea,  the 
rose,  the  pink,  and  the  cowslip.  The  last 
of  the  above-named  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  7. 

It  should  be  added,  to  make  this  illustration 
in  black  and  white  clearer,  that  there  is  a 
narrow  gilt  border  round  the  central  in¬ 
scription,  that  all  the  outlines  of  the  ornament  are  in  vermilion  except  those  of  the  outer¬ 
most  border,  and  that  in  parts  of  that  border  the  gold  is  tinted  with  a  transparent  red 
lake.  The  colours  employed,  besides  those  already  named,  are  two  tints  of  green  and  a 

rich  yellow  ;  the  ground  is  minutely  dotted  with  black, 
and  a  little  gold  is  invariably  introduced  amongst  the 
flowers  of  the  ornamental  border.  The  knotwork  traced 
in  Fig.  8  is  taken  from  the  one  tablet  of  this  set  in 
which  this  part  of  the  decoration  is  very  prominent.  The 
tablets  of  Miss  Bird’s  set  are  contained  in  a  wooden  case 
made  to  resemble  a  book,  and  opening  by  means  of  a  slide  where  the  lower  edges  of  the 

volume  would  be  ;  there  are  two  imitative  clasps  of  gilt  wood.  The  design  on  the 

covers  resembles  many  ornamental  bookbindings  of  the  time  ;  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  but 
the  original  consists  of  a  gilt  arabesque  outlined  in  black,  with  a  background  of  gold, 

lacquered  pale  crimson  ;  there  is  also  over  the  whole  a  diaper  in  slight  relief,  consisting 
of  groups  of  four  bands  of  delicate  lines  crossing  one  another  and  leaving  diamond-shaped 
spaces. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  there  is  a  beautiful  set  of  these  oblong  tablets, 

twelve  in  number.  Like  Miss  Bird’s  set,  they  are  contained  in  a  booklike  box,  very  richly 
decorated.  The  sides  of  this  box  are  diapered,  a  fleur  de  lis  and  a  rose  being  placed 

alternately  in  compartments  separated  by  angular  scrollwork.  The  colours  used  are  chiefly 
blue,  green,  and  gold  ;  the  style  of  colouring  reminds  one  of  that  of  much  Persian 

p 


on  any  one  piece  is  generally  quite  definite  ; 
one  set  referring  to  swearing,  another  to 
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ornament.  The  oblongels  themselves  are  inscribed  with  precepts  from  the  Bible,  a  small 
circular  space  in  the  middle  of  each  being  entirely  occupied,  by  minute  writing.  Round, 
this  are  numerous  concentric  bands  of  ornament,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  contain 
richly-coloured  and  finely-finished  flowers  of  conventional  character.  The  ends  and  angles 

of  the  tablets  are  occupied,  by 
rich  gilding,  on  which  is  a 
traceried  design  of  architectural 
style  in  brown  and  black. 

In  concluding  this  notice 
some  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  short  paper  by  the  late 
Albert  Way,  in  the  ‘  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Journal  ’  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
333-339),  is  accompanied  by 
two  excellent  woodcuts  of  these 
tablets.  The  late  Mr.  J.  E. 
Nightingale  contributed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  ‘  Roundels  ’  to  the 
‘  Catalogue  of  the  Salisbury 
Museum’  (1870).  Other  notices 
fig.  9.  of  importance  are  to  be  found 

in  the  ‘  Archaeologia  ’  (vol. 
xxxiv.  pp.  225-230),  in  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’  (1st  series,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.  ;  3rd  series, 
vols.  x.,  xi.,  and  xii.),  and  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Pollen’s  ‘Ancient  Furniture  and  Woodwork’  (pp. 
clxxxv.  and  228-234).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  roundels  of  foreign  origin  have 
hitherto  been  discovered.  As  a  native  product,  then,  even  if  their  artistic  and  literary  merits 
be  not,  as  a  rule,  of  high  order,  some  justification  is  furnished  for  a  short  account  of  their 
use  and  characteristics.  Possibly  our  remarks  may  suggest  a  revival,  in  some  refined  form, 
of  a  quaint  and  pretty  conceit  of  Tudor  feasts.  Could  there  be  conceived  a  more  charming 
Christmas  or  wedding  gift  than  a  set  of  ‘  Trencher-Roundels,’  bearing  quaint  designs  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  as  settings  for 


‘  Elegies 

And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five-words-long 
That  on  the  stretch’d  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  for  ever.’ 
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NOTHING  is  more  interesting  and  remarkable  in  the  long  history  of  art  in  England 
than  the  rapid  and  certain  development  of  Romanesque  from  early  rudeness  to 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  Transition.  The  continued  advance  towards  the  most  finished 
architectural  productions  that  the  world  has  to  exhibit,  may  be  seen  between  the  period 
marked  off  at  its  beginning  by  the  west  front  of  Wells,  emphasised  in  the  midst  of  its 
progress  by  the  Angel  Choir  of  Lincoln  — ‘in  itself  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  human  works,’  and  culminating  in  productions  of  the 
highest  order  at  Westminster. 

Not  less  striking  than  this  great  architectural  development 
during  two  hundred  fateful  years  is  the  collateral  progress  of 
sculpture,  both  of  an  architectural  and  of  a  monumental  kind. 

Difficult,  indeed,  to  imitate,  and  well-nigh  impossible  at  the 
present  day  to  create,  sculptures  such  as  the  angels  in  the 
spandrils  at  Lincoln  are  as  mystic  and  abstracted  figures,  perhaps 
as  far  beyond  the  power  of  modern  sculptors,  as  we,  in  our 
own  dreadful  day  of  flippant  florid  vulgarity,  uninspired  by  the 
same  deep  religious  feeling,  are  removed  from  those  brilliant 
times. 

Turning  to  monuments,  we  equally  find  productions  of 
a  very  high  order.  The  effigies  of  Wulstan  at  Worcester, 

1096  ;  Longespee  at  Salisbury,  1227  ;  Caleto  at  Peterborough, 

1262  ;  and  De  Montfort  at  Hughenden,  1280  —  are  conspicuous 
and  venerable  examples  in  a  long  and  unequalled  collection  of 
national  memorials  of  the  dead  which  have  been  spared  to  these 
days  ;  mutilated,  indeed,  and  time-smitten,  but  still  exhibiting 
in  their  perished  or  dishonoured  state  the  rise,  variation,  or 
decline  of  other  arts  besides  that  of  sculpture. 

Collateral,  again,  with  the  works  in  stone,  we  have  those 
more  enduring  ones  in  bronze  ;  such,  for  instance,  in  the  best 
period,  as  the  effigies  of  Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  pro¬ 
ductions  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  and 
which,  like  the  sculptures  at  Wells,  Lincoln,  and  Westminster, 
we  may  with  just  pride  claim  as  the  creations  of  a  purely  English  william  longespee,  earl  of 

1  I  SALISBURY.  From  an  etching  by 

scnool.  (7.  A.  Stothard.  (See  p.  58.) 

And  while  one  set  of  men  were  turning  their  attention  to 
architectural  sculpture  and  its  noble  accessories,  the  representations  of  the  human  form  — 
out  of  which,  indeed,  the  monumental  effigy  had  its  rise  in  Western  art — and  schooling 
both  hand  and  mind  with  subjects  relating  to  the  promises  of  the  Almighty,  the  incarnation 
of  the  Word,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  the  end  of  the 
wicked,  or  the  joys  of  Heaven,  other  grave  artists  exercised  their  talents  upon  oak,  and 
fashioned  out  of  the  more  pliant,  but  more  difficult  material,  infinite  Holy  Roods  and  their 
attendant  figures,  full-sized  statues  of  saints,  and  smaller  subject-scenes  and  attributes  of  altars,. 
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resplendent  with  the  noble  metals  and  the  arts  of  the  painter,  which  formed  such  striking 
features  in  churches  both  small  and  great.  In  what  profusion  these  technical  productions 
had  accumulated  we  know,  alas !  from  the  story  of  their  destruction  :  are  not  these  things 
written  in  blood  and  in  the  records  of  the  iconoclasts?  Of  their  precise  nature  and 

splendid  decoration,  we  gather  somewhat  from  the  painted  and  gilded  roofs  and  screens 

of  a  late  period  which  have  survived  ;  of  earlier  times,  the  monumental  effigies,  both  of  stone 
and  of  wood,  tell  us  most,  for  the  artistic  treatment  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  But 
while  the  axes  and  hammers  spared  not  the  architectural  sculptures  in  stone,  the  destruction 

on  this  score  has  been  almost  little  compared  with  the  demolition  of  art  in  wood.  Truly 

enough  the  image-breakers  must  have  said  to  themselves,  ‘  They 
have  no  knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood  of  their  graven 

image,’  for  they  flinched  not  in  their  wickedness.  Carvings  in  stone, 

whether  as  effigies  or  as  small  figures  under  canopied  ‘  hovels,’  could 
be  defaced  and  so  left,  crosses  and  altar-tombs  dislocated,  ‘  slighted,’ 

or  cast  down,  but  the  wooden  statue  bore  in  its  nature  the  principle 

of  its  destruction  —  the  fire  devoured  it.  Of  the  once  countless 
quantity  of  figures  from  the  Rood,  the  ancient  examples  now 
existing  in  England  can  be  told  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ; 
two  of  the  number  are  principal  statues,  and  one  of  them,  that 
at  Cartmel  Fell,  was  rescued  in  1875,  having  been  used  as  a 
poker  for  the  vestry  fire  —  ‘a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning.’ 

The  ‘monuments  of  superstition’  of  this  class  —  of  whose  rare 
art  value  we  can  gather  some  notion  from  those  that  remain  in  Italy 
—  having  been  thus  wiped  out  in  England,  we  have,  in  any  general 
notes  upon  English  effigies  in  wood,  to  turn  to  the  monumental 
figures  of  stone  as  well  as  of  wood,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  for 
an  insight  into  their  artistic  treatment.  Under  the  circumstances 

touched  upon  above,  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  once  arises  at 
finding  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  many  have  escaped  ‘  the 
swift  illapse  of  accident  disastrous.’  And  it  fortunately  happens 
that  this  happy  salvation  has  been  extended  to  such  a  number 
that  it  would  be  possible,  but  neither  necessary  or  convenient  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  track  the  progress  of  English  effigies  in 
wood  step  by  step  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  the  total  list  throughout  England  is  under  a  hundred. 

A  few  words  should  now  be  said  upon  the  usual  treatment 
of  monumental  effigies  in  mediaeval  times.  Speaking  generally, 
the  material  commonly  employed  for  the  best  works  up  to  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  Purbeck  and 
Sussex  marble,  both  secondary  fresh-water  limestones,  and,  later  on,  Forest  marble,  an  oolitic 
shelly  rock.  Many  early  examples  were  simply  finished  with  a  polish,  but  the  greater 
number  soon  came  to  be  painted  to  an  exact  representation  of  the  man  (for  women  were 
not  often  awarded  effigies  at  the  time  which  we  are  considering),  whether  king,  high 
ecclesiastic,  or  civilian  of  position  ;  the  effigy,  carved  at  first  on  the  coffin’s  actual  lid, 
becoming  gradually  raised  upon  the  altar-tomb  —  in  early  days  without,  and  from  the 
last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  with,  a  canopy  or  a  wooden  tester  or  testoon 
over  it.  The  deceased  was  thus  shown  ‘  in  his  habits  as  he  lived,’  and,  the  body 
having  been  cered  and  apparelled,  as  he  was  ‘  leaded  ’  and  ‘  chested  ’  and  lay  in  his  coffin. 
At  still  later  times,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  became  the  practice  to 
bear  a  hastily  made  ‘  lively  effigy  ’  of  the  dead  man  ‘  in  his  very  robes  of  estate  ’  in  the 
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funeral  procession,  and,  finally,  the  obsequies  being  finished,  to  place  it  temporarily  in  the 
church,  under  or  associated  with  its  ‘  herse,’  where  it  became  a  source  of  great  attraction  to 
the  vulgar,  supplying  the  place  of  the  permanent  effigy  until  that  was  set  up. 

The  ‘  lively  ’  figures  did  away  with  the  exposure  of  the  actual  dead  body  at  the 

funeral,  a  practice  which  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  They  were  closely  allied 
to  wooden  effigies  proper,  and  were  probably  first  suggested  by  them,  inasmuch  as  their 

foundation  was  a  more  or  less  rude  wooden  block,  like  a  great  jointed  doll  ;  they  were 
padded  and  made  up  to  a  proper  form,  just  as  monstrous  figures  are  constructed  in  the 

opera  of  a  theatre  for  pantomimes  at  the  present  day.  The  face 
and  hands  alone  were  treated  with  wax  or  fine  plaster,  laid  over 
the  roughly  carved  blocks  and  fashioned  and  tinted  to  the  life,  and 
these  figures  being  dressed  in  great  array  with  tinsel  crowns,  coronets, 
and  further  insignia  of  greatness,  must  have  presented  a  very  imposing 
effect.  As  time  went  on,  so  many  of  them  standing  with  their  ‘  herses  ’ 
in  different  parts  of  a  church,  like  that  of  Westminster,  must  have 
added  greatly  both  to  its  picturesqueness  and  interest,  possibly  not 
always  conducing  to  reverence.  Figures  from  these  sources  in 

different  stages  of  dilapidation — not  less  interesting  on  that  account 
—  from  the  rude  wooden  effigies  of  Plantagenet  times  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  still  remain  in  the  Abbey, 
remnants  of  the  once  popular  ‘  Waxworks,’  under  the  name  of  the 
‘  Ragged  Regiment.’ 

By  a  venerable  scrap  in  the  Close  Rolls  of  33  Henry  III. 

(1249),  we  learn  that  the  king  orders  three  oaks  to  be  taken  from 
his  park  at  Periton,  and  three  images  made  from  them,  and  placed 
as  his  gift  in  Glastonbury  church.  We  have  an  early  and  direct 
instance  of  the  employment  of  wood  for  a  statue  to  decorate  a 
tomb  in  the  Chancellor’s  Roll  of  56  Henry  III.  (1272),  a  wooden 
figure  covered  with  silver-gilt  plates  being  furnished  for  the  tomb 
of  the  Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  and  who  died  in 
1257.  From  the  size  and  character  of  the  monument,  with  its  top 
originally  inlaid  with  mosaic,  this  could  not  have  been  a  recumbent 
effigy,  but  was  perhaps  a  figure  of  St.  Catherine.  It  gives  us  an 
example  of  a  wooden  figure  or  foundation  covered  with  metal 
plates,  ornamental  and  jewelled,  such  as  were  presented  to  shrines 
and  altars. 

The  effigy  of  William  de  Valence,  died  1296,  is  a  great 
advance  and  brings  us  to  the  monumental  effigy  proper.  This  is  a 

full-sized  wooden  figure  covered  with  a  number  of  plates  of  copper,  some  of  them 
enamelled,  no  doubt  from  Limoges  and  the  work  of  John  of  that  place,  who,  about 
1276,  furnished  a  tomb,  which  has  now  vanished,  for  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  We  know  that  many  enamelled  tombs  and  effigies  were  sent  from  Limoges, 
but  no  other  example  has  survived  to  our  time  in  England.  In  the  Louvre  is 
the  wooden  effigy  of  Blanche  de  Champagne,  died  1283  ;  it  is  covered  with  plates  of 
copper,  the  head  resting  upon  an  enamelled  pillow  of  Limoges  work.  From  the  nature 
of  its  construction  the  art  displayed  in  the  Valence  statue  is  not  of  high  order.  The 
repousse  work  is  coarse  and  the  human  form  rudely  expressed.  The  junctions  of  the  sheets 
of  copper  are  covered  in  a  makeshift  sort  of  way  by  strips  of  filagree  work,  the  mail  of 
the  hauberk  and  chausses  being  lightly  engraved  throughout  in  ‘banded  mail,’  long  the 
‘  crux  ’  par  excellence  of  antiquaries.  The  delicate  examples  of  enamelling,  that  fortunately 
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still  remain,  exhibit  technical  efforts  of  high  quality,  and  point  to  a  system  of  decoration 
that  was  carried,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  still  further  with  painting  and  gilding,  both  on 
stone  and  wooden  effigies.  The  surcote  of  De  Valence  has  been  semee  of  enamelled 
scutcheons,  and  the  great  enamelled  shield,  worn  on  the  hip  after  the  French  fashion, 
settles  the  provenance  of  the  monument.  The  whole  of  this  memorial  is  now  but  a 
shadow  of  its  original  and  almost  barbaric  splendour,  and  the  wooden  chest,  or  upper 
tomb  upon  which  it  lies,  has  been  quite  denuded  of  the  plates  which  once  covered  it.  An 
earlier  example  of  a  wooden  tomb,  but  sustaining  a  stone  figure,  is  that  of  Longespee  at 


Salisbury,  1227.  Similarly,  the  effigy  of  Henry  V.  is  a  wooden  figure  once  covered  with 
‘  fine  embroidered  and  gilded  plates  of  brass,’  a  recurrence  to  an  ancient  practice  ;  the  silver 
head  was  carried  off  at  the  Dissolution,  stolen  away,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  aptly 
said  in  1711,  -  by  ‘some  Whig,  I’ll  warrant  you.’  It  will  be  remembered  that  Pepys, 
in  1668-9,  after  viewing  the  effigy  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  lifted  up  the  exposed  body 

of  Catherine  of  Valois  in  her  coffin,  and  ‘  I  did  kiss  her  mouth,  reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did 

kiss  a  Queen  and  that  this  was  my  birthday.’  Later  still,  Henry  VII.  by  his  will  directed 
that  an  ‘  ymage  of  tymber  ’  of  a  king,  covered  with  plates  of  fine  gold,  in  the  manner  of 
an  armed  man,  representing  himself,  be  made  and  set  up  on  the  crest  of  the  shrine  of 

the  Confessor. 

The  wooden  effigy  proper  soon  followed  —  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  altogether  precede 
the  plated  block.  An  early  example  is  that  said  to  be  to  the  memory  of  a  pathetic 
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character  in  history,  the  forlorn  captive  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  This  is  a  doubtful 
attribution  which  need  not  be  discussed  here  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  recognise 
in  this  effigy  a  memorial  of  high  interest  which  can  hardly  be  later  than  1240 — the  earliest 
wooden  effigy  in  England.  It  appears  to  be  solid,  and  was  repainted  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  the  coronet  was  doubtless  added.  The  hauberk  has  a  continuous  hood,  and  the  details 
of  the  figure  indicate  its  early  character  ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  modern  paint  makes  it 
impossible  to  say  by  what  method  the  mail  is  represented. 

At  Fersfield,  in  Norfolk,  is  the  wooden  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  du  Bois,  died  13 1 1.  Blomefield, 
the  historian,  who  was  rector  of  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  has  recorded 
that  he  found  the  figure  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  burnt  coal  as  a  preservative  against 
damp,  and  part  of  the  original  decoration  perfect,  the  cushions  being  flowered  with  silver  on 
red,  and  gold  on  green,  other  embellishments  being  ‘  gilded  on  a  Cement  and  let  into  the 
Wood  in  several  Places,  on  his  Belt,  Sword,  and  Spurs,  and  then  covered  with  Glass,  but  most 
were  defaced.’  Unhappily,  Blomefield  finding  the  figure  very  dirty  ‘  had  it  washed  very 
clean,’  and  caused  the  whole  to  be  repainted.  The  importance  of  these  ancient  decorative 
items  will  be  apparent  later  on. 

The  effigies  of  Sir  Walter  Treylli  and  his  wife  at  Woodford,  Northamptonshire,  about 
1316,  are  excellent  examples  of  wooden  figures,  but  they  have  gone  through  the  process 
which  one  commonly  sees  maliciously  applied  to  the  inside  walls  of  old  churches- — -they 
have  been  denudated.  It  is  to  be  observed  how  much  care  the  sculptor  took,  and  how 
conscientiously  he  finished  his  work  which  was  immediately  to  be  coated  over  and  painted. 
The  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  painting  upon  wooden  effigies  was  the  constant  changes 
of  temperature,  causing  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  wood,  and  the  consequent  breaking 
up  or  ‘  fretting  ’  of  the  surface  upon  which  the  colouring  was  laid  ;  following  this  came  the 
eighteenth-century  craze  for  periodically  beautifying  the  churches  a  la  churchwarden,  and 
the  scrubbing  down  of  effigies  with  soap  and  water.  Such  of  them  as  have  escaped 
the  subsequent  paint-brush  of  the  village  carpenter,  or  the  daubing  of  the  whitewasher,  still 
show  us  in  the  deep  folds  and  corners  minute  evidences  of  their  original  state.  The  outer 
robe  of  Alianora  Dame  Treylli  furnishes  a  considerable  portion  of  a  diapered  pattern  in  two 
shades  of  red,  with  centres  of  white  swans  and  ‘  wrythen  ’  foliations,  the  general  scheme 
being  precisely  like  that  in  the  enamels  on  the  pillow  of  William  de  Valence. 

The  difficulty  of  adequately  representing  in  Purbeck,  Sussex,  or  Forest  marble  the  delicate 
details  of  costume,  and  the  increased  demand  for  monuments  of  this  nature,  brought  about 
the  employment  of  various  stones  that  surrendered  with  greater  readiness  to  the  chisel,  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  local  centres,  or  schools  of  sculpture.  To  these  stones  a 
surface  material  was  applied,  which  could  be  artistically  treated  ;  it  had  long  been  employed 
in  altar  and  other  minor  decorations,  and  art  of  mediaeval  times — not  to  mention  that  of  far 
earlier  periods  in  the  world’s  history — owes  much  to  its  use.  This  substance  was  gesso,  a 
composition  that  could  be  laid  on,  impressed  with  a  matrix,  or  treated  with  a  tool,  and 
became  and  remained,  in  the  absence  of  damp,  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself.  Upon  these 
orthodox  relieved  or  broken  surfaces,  gilding,  silvering,  or  painting  could  be  applied,  and  with 
a  brilliant  result  unattainable  in  any  other  way.  Countless  stone  figures  show  vestiges  of 
this  treatment,  and  we  find  exactly  the  same  handling,  as  we  shall  briefly  point  out,  on  the 
surfaces  of  English  effigies  in  wood,  with  certain  additional  items  of  manipulation  which 
the  yielding,  faulty,  or  stubborn  nature  of  the  material  necessitated. 

The  sculptor  of  a  full-sized  wooden  effigy,  let  us  say  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  the  first  place  he  must  find  a  block  of 
well-seasoned  oak,  sound  at  the  heart,  and  at  least  two  feet  across.  This  width  would  be 
necessary  whether  he  represented  a  knight  ‘  in  the  posture  of  prayer,’  drawing  or  sheathing 
his  sword,  or  a  lady  c  fair  and  gent,’  with  mantle  or  surcote  gathered  up,  or  ‘  hands  in 
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resignation  pressed.’  It  was  necessary  that  the  wood  be  carefully  chosen  and  sound  at  the 
heart,  because  the  fashioning  of  the  table  of  the  monument  and  important  parts  of  the 
figure  would  have  to  come  out  of  that  portion  of  the  block,  and  also  because  —  in  order 
to  prevent  splitting  —  the  body,  as  far  as  it  was  absorbed  into  the  table  or  bed  upon  which 
it  would  lie,  must  be  hollowed  out  at  the  back.  This  was  the  invariable  practice,  and  any 
failing  in  the  nature  of  the  oak  would,  after  this  scooping  process,  soon  make  itself  apparent. 
It  was  usually  extended  to  the  cushions  under  the  head,  justly  varying  in  their  contours 
and  arrangement  with  the  period  to  which  the  effigy  belonged,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of 
the  animal,  the  cagnon  of  French  romance,  at  the  feet. 

The  effigy  having  been  carved,  the  question  may  naturally  present  itself,  What  had 
the  sculptor  to  guide  him  in  making  his  ‘  vera  effigies?’  The  answer  in  the  generality  of 
cases  is — nothing  ;  the  effigy  was  that  of  a  knight  quelconque.  No  doubt  in  the  instances  of 
royal  personages  or  individuals  of  distinction,  the  c  picter  insolid  ’  expressed  the  general 
character  of  the  person  represented  as  faithfully  as  the  art  of  the  time  would  allow,  but  it 
was  not  so  usually  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  process  of  time  became  less  and  less  so. 
Thus,  the  face  of  Henry  III.,  with  its  triple  frown  and  wrinkled  brow,  agrees  with  the  king’s 
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RICHARD  BEAUCHAMP ,  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 
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EDWARD  II. 

From  an  etching  by  C.  A.  Stothard. 


countenance  on  his  great  seals  as  it  varies  from  youth  to  age  ;  and,  similarly,  the 
representation  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  in  his  brazen  effigy  at  Warwick,  with  his  deeply 
furrowed  and  marked  features,  cannot  possibly  be  the  imaginary  creation  of  the  lattener. 
Each  of  these  faces  bears  the  impress  of  the  life  of  anxiety  or  feverish  activity  which  we 
know  was  respectively  led.  And  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  vivid  testimony  of  the 
records  indicating  what  pains  must  have  been  taken  by  Torel  —  whom  we  rejoice  to  claim 
as  an  Englishman  —  in  modelling  the  statue  of  the  king,  and  on  the  other  the  evidence  of 
the  Agreement,  showing  that  Beauchamp’s  effigy  was  made  according  to  patterns.  The 
face  of  the  thirteenth-century  king  and  that  of  the  father-in-law  of  the  fifteenth-century 
‘  king-maker  ’  must  therefore  both  be  accepted  as  portraits.  Again,  Isabel  Beauchamp,  countess 
of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1439,  widow  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  after  disposing  of  her  wardrobe 
for  the  use  of  the  saints,  leaves  that  strange  order  in  her  will  that  her  statue  shall  be  made 
all  naked,  with  her  hair  cast  backward,  according  to  the  design  and  model  that  Thomas 
Porchalion  had  for  that  purpose.  Some  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  the  countenance  of 
Edward  II.,  in  his  effigy  at  Gloucester,  was  copied  from  a  cast  taken  from  the  royal  face 
after  the  ‘  agonising  ’  death.  This  seems  highly  improbable.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Cennini,  who  completed  his  work  on  Painting  in  1437,  gives  directions  for  taking  casts  from 
life. 
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TO  every  period  of  mediaeval  art  belongs  a  certain  amount  of  conventionalism,  which 
is,  indeed,  often  the  very  soul  of  the  subject  represented.  Mediaeval  sculptors  never 
forgot  —  or  was  it  inherent  in  their  nature  to  recognise? — that  the  gisant  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  art  of  the  tomb  upon  which  it  lay,  and  of  the  canopy  which  sheltered  it.  This 
caused  the  sympathetic  propriety  which  adds  so  much  to  the  harmony  and  charm  of  tombs 
of  former  times  But  the  principle,  so  to  speak,  hardened,  as  architecture  became  more 


HEAD  OF  BLACK  PRINCE.  SIR  GUT  DE  BRYAN. 

From  an  etching  by  C.  A.  Stothard.  '  From  an  etching  by  C.  A.  Stothard. 


constrained  and  rigid,  and  —  speaking,  of  course,  of  Gothic  days — ended  by  setting  aside,, 
save  in  a  few  special  cases,  any  idea  of  individual  likeness  in  the  memorials  of  the  persons 
represented.  Effigies,  in  fact,  of  all  periods  can  be  pointed  out  unlike  any  human  creatures 
that  ever  existed,  even  in  that  vague  era,  which  seems  to  be  stereotyped  on  the  tongue  of  man 
and  to  have  preceded  every  age  —  ‘the  good  old  times.’  The  bulk  of  monumental  effigies 
supply  us  certainly  with  most  valuable  information,  but  it  may  not  be  assumed  that  they 
provide  a  national  portrait  gallery,  that  they  are  absolute  copies  of  personal  armour  or 
costume,  or  that  we  may  gather  from  them  more  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  give. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  merely  directs  in  his  will  ‘  that  an  image  in  relieved 
work  of  laton  gilt  shall  be  placed  in  memory  of  us  all  armed  in  steel  for  battle ;  ’  he 
did  not  so  order  it,  but  the  face  of  the  effigy  no  doubt  is  a  portrait.  An  ‘  image  counter- 
fait  a  un  Esquier  en  Armes  en  toutz  pointz,’  and  another  ‘  countrefait  a  une  dame  gisant 
en  sa  surcote  overte,’  is  all  the  instruction  that  Thomas  Prentys  and  Robert  Sutton  of 
Chellaston  had  given  to  them  in  the  agreement  for  making,  in  1419,  the  still-existing 
alabaster  effigies,  neither  of  which  are  portraits,  of  Ralph  Greene  and  his  wife  at  Lowick, 
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RALPH  GREENE  AND  WIFE, 

From  a  drawing  by  A,  Hartshorne. 


Northamptonshire  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Burgh  only  desires  by  his  will  in  1495  that  his  tomb 
should  have  two  figures  thereon  of  himself  and  his  wife,  his  own  effigy  to  be  clad  in  the 
mantle  of  the  Garter. 

To  what  extent  and  with  how  much 
conventionality  the  old  English  sculptors 
copied  real  armour  during  a  period  of 
three  hundred  years,  we  may  gather  from 
a  comparison  of  a  number  of  measured 
drawings  of  effigies,  both  of  wood  and 
stone,  of  a  fixed  period.  That  many  of 
them  should  thus  appear  as  replicas  - — 
with  such  slight  differences  as  the  chance 
direction  of  a  relative  of  the  dead  man, 
or  even,  in  later  times,  the  fancy  of  the 
sculptor  may  have  suggested — would  alone 
be  proof  that  the  picturesque  rattling 
harness  '  was  reproduced  on  the  effigies 
only  up  to  a  certain  point  ;  we  have,  for 
the  early  period,  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
formation  by  the  evidence  of  illuminated 
MSS.,  and  for  the  later  by  the  still-exist¬ 
ing  armour  itself,  with  its  delicate  fan-ribs  and  flutes,  so  justly  cherished  by  collectors. 

Alabaster  seems  to  have  come  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 

century  with  the  beautiful  memorials  of 
that  time  ;  its  employment  lasted  exactly 
three  hundred  years,  over  -  running  the 
wooden  effigies,  and  ending  with  monstrous 
painted,  stained,  and  blotched  presentments 
of  humanity  when  Stone  and  his  sons  came 
to  the  rescue  with  their  marble  figures. 

Alabaster  was  worked  at  Hartshorne, 
Chellaston,  Burton,  Fauld,  and  Tutbury. 
It  was  so  easy  to  manipulate  that  the 
details,  such  as  mail  and  ornament,  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  done  in  relief  in  gesso, 
were  sculptured,  but  in  coarser  style  and 
usually  gilt.  Thus,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  delicate  gesso-work 
on  effigies,  save  on  the  few  then  produced 
in  wood,  gradually  died  away.  Late  and 
highly  important  examples  of  the  ancient 
art,  applied  to  stone,  are  shown  on  the 
rare  kneeling  figure  of  Sir  Edward  Des¬ 
pencer,  1375,  and  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan,  1390,  both  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  in  the  solemn  church  of 
Tewkesbury. 

To  return  to  the  wooden  effigies.  The 

sculptor  having  done  his  work,  and  fastened 
SIR  EDWARD  DESPENCER.  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

From  a  drawing  by  A.  Hartshorne.  With  WOOdeil  pinS  SUCh  parts  as  lay  OUtSlde 
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the  compass  of  his  block,  the  decorator  took  the  effigy  in  hand.  Having  sized  the  figure  as 
far  as  was  necessary,  he  glued  pieces  of  linen  over  the  open  cracks  and  knots  to  bridge  over 
the  inequalities.  He  then  gave  the  statue  a  thin  coat  of  gesso  —  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture 
of  parchment-size  and  whitening,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  painting — and  he  applied  a 


thicker  coating  o f  gesso  to  those  portions  of  the  effigy  which  he  intended  to  decorate  in 
relief,  such  as  mail,  or  large  surfaces  to  be  afterwards  gilded  or  silvered,  and  which  he 
desired,  as  the  mediaeval  artists  always  did,  to  break  up  by  slightly  raised  work  in  order 

to  supply  value  and  ornamental  importance  to  the  gold  or  silver. 
The  gesso  he  impressed  before  it  hardened  with  matrices  or 
stamps  of  various  patterns,  mail  of  different  sizes  being  among 
them,  certain  liney  marks  showing  the  removal  of  the  mould  on 
the  large  spaces  to  be  covered,  as  the  operator  proceeded  with 
his  work.  As  to  the  surfaces  to  be  gilded,  there  were  many 
processes.  They  were  usually  first  treated  with  bole  Armenian, 
to  give  depth  and  richness  to  the  gold  leaf,  which  was  much 
thicker  than  that  of  the  present  day  —  often,  in  early  times, 
beaten  out  of  gleaming  bezants  from  the  East' — and,  as  well  as 
the  silver,  applied  with  white  of  egg,  left  dead,  or  burnished 
with  an  agate,  the  dent  de  loup  of  the  Frenchman.  This  treat¬ 
ment  has  partly  survived  with  bookbinders  of  the  present  day. 
Most  of  the  processes  were  fully  exemplified  on  the  wooden 
effigy  of  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph  at  Banham,  Norfolk,  who  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Carlaverock  —  ‘riches  horns  preus  e  courtois  ’  — 

described  by  Mr.  Kerrich  in  Gough’s  ‘  Sepulchral  Monuments,’ 


brush  in  slight  relief  on  sunk  panels,  imitating  enamels,  on  the 
gilded  or  silvered  surfaces  of  the  sword-belts  and  other  details,  as 
in  the  Fersfield  examples,  or  decorations  introduced  of  punctured 
or  painted  designs  of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty,  many  of 
the  early  ones  being  clearly  inspired  by  oriental  fabrics,  the 
results  of  the  Crusades.  Exactly  the  same  processes  obtained  in 
the  stone  effigies.  With  regard  to  the  mail,  which  we  have  seen 
was  represented  by  gesso,  in  relief,  it  was  coloured  black,  brown, 
yellow,  red,  or  blue  ;  frequently,  in  the  early  period,  the  links  were 
painted  on  a  flat  surface,  as  at  Banham,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  often  gilt.  A  remarkable  stone  effigy  at  Haccombe,  Devonshire,  of  Sir 
Stephen  de  Haccombe,  presents  the  rare  feature  of  a  flowing  pattern  in  black,  running 
over  the  gilt  gesso  mail  hauberk,  hood,  and  chausses.  The  decorations  on  the  stone  effigy 
of  John  de  Sheppy,  bishop  of  Rochester,  died  1360,  are  notable  examples  of  work  of  the 
kind  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  as  are  also  those  of  a  later  time  on  the  stone 
reredos  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Gloucester,  and  on  the  wooden  screen  at  Southwold.  The 


Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  p.  38.  It  is  now  painted  and  sanded  to 
represent  stone  !  Occasionally  fine  patterns  were  worked  with  a 


and  died  in  1303.  The  figure  is  accurately  illustrated  and 


SIR  STEPHEN  DE  HACCOMBE. 

Drawn  by  R.  Stothard. 
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whole  of  the  painting  upon  wooden  effigies  was,  of  course,  done  in  distemper  —  tempera  ; 
it  was  finally  covered  with  a  coat  of  plain  or  tinted  oleaginous  varnish,  a  very  necessary  but 
not  sufficient  protection. 

Such  was  the  general  handling  of  English  effigies  in  wood,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  it  differs  in  no  important  particular,  save  in  so  far  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  surface  worked  upon  was  concerned,  from  that  applied  to 
stone,  it  follows  that  the  one  class  of  monuments  cannot,  in  any  general 
notes  upon  them,  be  dissociated  from  the  other.  The  process  was  also 
pushed  to  a  minute  and  delicate  degree  in  the  decorations  of  attributes 
of  altars,  caskets  and  other  small  objects  of  domestic  use,  with  varying 
manipulations  and  dexterity  too  numerous  to  detail  here.  By  a  careful 
examination  of  the  slight  vestiges  which  remain  upon  wooden  effigies, 

of  the  fuller  and  similar  ruins  that  exist  on  stone 
figures,  the  entire  mediaeval  treatment  of  such  memorials  may  be  called 
up  from  the  dim  and  fading  past  and  again  stand  clearly  revealed.  A 
few  more  examples  will  suffice  to  tell  and  illustrate  the  story  to  its  end. 

The  effigy  at  Alderton,  Northamptonshire,  of  William  de  Comber- 
martyn,  died  1318,  takes  us  a  step  further  both  in  time  and  development 
of  decay.  It  is  accurately  carved  in  oak  in  an  attitude  of  great  repose  ; 
and  though  it  has  lost  every  particle  of  colour,  in  its  looped  and  windowed 
raggedness  it  yet  exhibits  much  that  arrests  the  attention.  The  straight 
under-eyelid,  that  favourite  fashion  of  mediaeval  sculptors,  and  the  loose 
fit  of  the  mail,  are  features  that  are  usually  associated  with  military  effigies 
of  this,  the  best  age  ;  and  when  we  compare  the  Alderton  figure  with 
the  stone  effigies  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  died  1296,  and  Aylmer 
de  Valence,  died  1323,  both  in  the  Abbey,  and  particularly  with  the 
wooden  one  at  Abergavenny,  attributed  for  three  centuries  to  that  bright 
ornament  of  the  peerage,  John  de  Hastings,  who  died  in  1313 — a  figure 
now  assigned,  wrongly  as  we  believe,  to  George  de  Cantelupe,  died  1275,  WILLIAM  DE  C0MBER 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  —  no  one  who  has  measured  and  drawn  them  martyn.  From  a  drawing 
can  doubt  it — that  all  four  effigies  are  from  the  same  art  centre,  by  a.  Ha>  ts/w,  ne. 

London,  perhaps  from  the  same  workshop ;  indeed,  the  fact  of  John  de  Hastings  having 

married  as  his  first  wife  Isabel,  sister  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  may 
well  account  for  the  employment  of  the  same  sculptor.  The  superior 
character  of  wooden  effigies  of  this  period,  and  of  the  decoration  that 
was  applied  to  them,  lift  them  above  the  works  of  the  numerous  local 
schools  in  stone-bearing  districts ;  from  their  lightness  there  would 
have  been  no  more  difficulty  in  transporting  a  hollow  wooden 
in  a  packing-case  to  Monmouthshire  than  to  Northamptonshire,  but  it 
must  be  doubted  whether  in  either  example  we  have  anything  more 
than  the  general  character  of  the  person  represented.  The  effigy  of 
Hastings  was,  according  to  the  travelled  Churchyard,  writing  in  1587  — 

c .  .  .  .  removed  away 
By  fine  device  of  man  : 

And  layd  within  a  windowe  right, 

Full  flat  on  stonie  wall: 
hawise  DE  KEYNES.  Where  now  he  doth  in  open  sight, 

From  a  drawing  by  A.  HarUhorne.  Remaine  tO  people  all.’ 

There  it  still  continues.  The  statue  of  Combermartyn  was  banished  from  the  church  at  the 


as  well  as  a  study 


EFFIGY  OF  JOHN  DE  SHEPPY,  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER,  IN  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
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SIR  L,  DE  PAVELEY  AND  WIFE. 

From  a  drawing  by  A.  Hartshorne. 


I  A 


restoration  of  1 848,  and,  again  ‘  by  fine  device  of  man,’  relegated  to  an  upper  stage  of  the 
tower. 

The  dismembered  and  dishonoured  wooden  effigy  at  Dodford,  Northamptonshire,  of  Hawise 

de  Keynes,  died  after  1329  —  mother  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Keynes,  whose  fine  polished  Purbeck 
marble  effigy,  showing  him  in  ‘banded  mail,’  is 
in  the  same  church  —  takes  us  almost  out  of 
the  good  period,  and  is  in  other  respects  the 
penultimate  step  to  the  vestry  fire.  The  traces 
of  colour  on  gesso  that  remain  indicate  a  cote- 
hardie  of  blue,  and  a  white  wimple.  On  the 
wall  within  the  arch  at  the  back  of  the  tomb 
is  a  distemper  picture  in  black  and  red  showing 
two  angels  bearing  to  heaven  the  released  soul 
of  Hawise  in  a  napkin,  the  hand  of  the  Deity 
issuing  out  of  clouds  to  receive  it;  below  are 
shields  of  arms. 

The  effigy  of  Sir  Lawrence  de  Paveleyr 
about  1330,  at  Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire, 
shows  a  manifest  decline  both  in  art  and  exe¬ 
cution,  but  the  rare  features  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  presented  in  the  fluted  bascinet  and  the 
sleeved  cyclas  certainly  redeem  it  from  the  commonplace.  The  statue  of  the 
lady,  his  wife,  has  great  merit  ;  the  gathered-up  folds  of  the  drapery,  so 
usual  in  effigies  of  women  of  that  time,  has  much  to  do  with  the  artistic 
success  of  the  figure.  There  is  nothing  to  be  learned  as  to  the  original 
decorations  when  these  antiquities  were  novelties,  the  effigies  having  been 
whitewashed  in  evil  times. 

We  have  now  quite  quitted  the  works  in  wood  of  the  good  period, 
and  as  in  the  art’s  advancing  so  in  its  declining  state,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  follow  the  subject  in  progressive  detail  to  the  end  of  its  course  ;  this 
was  intimated  at  the  outset,  yet  it  will  be  desirable  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few 
more  examples  of  English  effigies  in  wood  as  stones  to  step  on  down  the 
stream  of  time. 

The  remarkably  proportioned  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  le  Latymer  at 
Braybrooke,  Northamptonshire,  who  died  in  1334,  is  curious  as  possibly  the 
work  of  a  local  Phidias  ;  it  might  have  formed  the  text  of  an  interesting 
question  as  to  the  capacity  of  village  effigy  carvers  and  decorators  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  painting  has  unfortunately  vanished,  but  the  gnarled 
and  knotty  oak  indicates  how  much  preparation  must  have  been  necessary 
upon  this  intractable  subject  before  the  decorator  could  do  his  work  and 
make  the  best  of  so  ill-shaped  a  figure. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  died  1415,  and  his  wife  ‘lie 
tumulate  full  worshipfull  ’  in  Wingfield  Church,  Suffolk.  The  effigies  are 
sculptured  with  great  precision,  and  are  capital  examples  of  the  armour  and 
costume  of  the  time  of  Henry  V.  ;  the  accurate  forms  of  the  earl’s  harness 
‘  give  dreadful  note  of  preparation,’  and  both  figures  show,  if  not  exactly 
the  genius  of  the  artist,  at  least  his  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  which  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  divine  quality.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  these  figures,  originally  resplendent  with  ™°Fnm  Tby 

gilding  and  colours,  were  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  paint.  a.  Hartshorne. 
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MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE  AND  IVIFE. 
From  C.  A.  Stothard. 


The  effigies  of  Ralph  Nevill,  second  Earl  of  Westmorland,  died  1484,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lord  Clifford  and  daughter  of  Hotspur,  in  Brancepeth  Church,  Durham, 
are  notable  figures  in  wood  ;  no  colours  seem  to  be  now  visible,  but  the  remarkable  anachron¬ 
isms  in  the  armour  of  the  man,  such  as  a  vizored  salade  and  a  collar  of  the  rose  en  sole'll — ‘  this 
sun  of  York’ — with  a  pendant  badge,  the  white  boar  of  Richard  III.,  worn  with  a  jupon  and 
armour  of  a  hundred  years  before,  seem  to  imply 
either  that  Nevill  chose  to  use  inherited  harness 
or  that  a  country  sculptor  copied  some  ‘  bruised 
arms  hung  up  for  monuments.’  Lelande,  whose 
memory  all  antiquaries  esteem,  tells  us  in  his 
‘Laboriouse  Journey  and  Serche  ’  that  ‘this  Neville 
lakkid  heires  male,  wherapoan  great  concertation 
rose  betwixt  the  next  heire  male  and  one  of  the 
Gascoynes.’  This  opens  out  a  tempting  historical 
vista  which  may  not  be  entered  upon  now. 

A  few  examples  of  wooden  tombs  bearing 
wooden  effigies  have  survived.  Such  is  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  example  at  Pitchford,  Salop.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  this  small  class  is  the  striking  oak 

monument  at  Thornhill,  Yorkshire,  sustaining  the  statues  of  Sir  John  Savile  and  his  two 
wives — Alice  Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Paston.  On  the  verge  of  the  tomb  is  the  following 

inscription:  —  ‘Bonys  emong  stonys  lys  here  ful  styl  qwylste 

THE  SAWLE  WANDERIS  WERE  THAT  GOD  WYL  IN  ANNO  DM  MILLIMO 

quingentissimo  vigesimo  nono.’  Another  is  that  of  Henry  Nevill, 
fifth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  died  1564,  and  his  two  wives,  at  Staindrop, 
Durham ;  this  has  been  richly  painted  and  gilded.  A  final  step 
brings  us  to  the  wooden  effigy — wooden  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
—  of  John  Heath,  died  1590,  in  St.  Giles’s,  Durham.  It  suffered  the 
final  indignity  of  ‘restoration’  —  restoration  of  an  effigy!  — half  a 
century  ago,  and  appears  to  be  the  latest  monument  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  noticed. 

We  have  thus  pursued  to  its  end,  in  the  intermittent  way  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  story  of  English  Effigies  in 
Wood,  and  surely  no  other  branch  of  art  so  widely  spread  presents  as 
dismal  a  record  of  neglect  and  destruction.  Yet,  out  of  the  dire 
havoc  a  remnant  has  been  spared,  as  we  have  seen,  for  which  we 
must  be  thankful,  because  we  can  retrieve  from  it  the  methods  of 
more  arts  than  one  which  were  practised  in  England  during  the  space 
of  four  centuries.  Imagination,  indeed,  might  recreate  from  the  fast- 
perishing  fragments  many  a  memorial  once  shapely  and  brilliant  with 
the  honest  artistic  touch  and  bright  fancy  of  men  who  were  un¬ 
trammelled  by  greed  of  gain,  and  the  exigencies  of  commercial  ‘culture,’  in  times,  in  this 
regard  at  least,  both  good  and  old. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  during  the  progress  of  these  observations  the  thoughts 
have  often  wandered  away  to  other  and  notable  examples  of  wooden  statues — the  Bustelers 
at  Hildersham,  the  Reyneses  and  Borards  at  Clifton  Reynes,  the  St.  Clares  at  Danbury,  the 
Westons  at  Weston-under-Lizard,  the  De  Horkesleys  at  Horkesley,  the  Achards  at  Sparsholt, 
the  poor  pickled  ecclesiastic  at  Derby,  and  many  others.  Each  would  contribute  something 
of  corroboration  or  of  strengthening  to  this  particular  art  record,  but  too  much  lengthen  the 
present  account  to  be  treated  of  in  detail  here. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  shameful  scourge  of  ‘  restoration  ’ — which  the  world  woke 


RALPH  NEVILL. 

Etched  by  C.  J.  Smith,  from  < 
drawing  by  C.  A.  Stothard. 
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up  forty  years  too  late  to  fight  against — has  been  but  rarely  extended  to  wooden  effigies. 
They  were  tacitly  consigned  by  their  legal  guardians  to  ruder  but  not  more  destructive  hands 
than  those  of  the  professional  ‘  restorer.’  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  a  process  which 
obliterates  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  decoration  and — precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  church — 
sets  up  as  ‘  restoration  ’  a  condition  of  things  which  never  existed  before,  as  in  the  lamentable 
gilding  of  the  painted  Purbeck  effigy  of  King  John  at  Worcester  in  1873,  is  not  more 
wickedly  destructive  than  either  oil-painting  and  sanding,  scrubbing  by  the  relentless  parish 
clerk,  the  churchwarden’s  dark  shroud  of  whitewash,  or  even  burning  in  the  vestry  fire. 
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AMONG  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  arts  of  the  third  century,  Philostratus 
mentions  that  of  enamelling.  Describing  the  picture  of  a  boar-hunt,  he  thus  alludes 
to  the  variegated  trappings  of  the  horses :  ‘  They  say  that  the  barbarians  who  live  in  (eV 
MKeavcp  1 6apf3apovs)  the  ocean,  pour  these  colours  on  to  heated  bronze,  and  that  they  adhere, 
become  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  the  designs  which  are  made  in  them.’  This  passage 
describes,  beyond  any  dispute,  the  art  of  enamelling  ;  but  the  French  affect  to  believe  that  by 
these  ‘  barbarians  who  live  in  the  ocean  ’  the  eminent  sophist  intended  to  refer  to  the  Gauls 


FIG.  I.— BRITISH  ENAMELLED  BOWL  FOUND  IN  DENMARK. 
From  Du  Chaillu’s  ‘  Killing  Age .’ 


FIG.  2.— THE  RUDGE  BOWL. 


of  the  mainland,  and  probably  of  Brittany  ;  whilst  we  maintain  that  the  expression  more  aptly 
applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Gauls  were  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
process,  but  no  discoveries  have  as  yet  tended  to  show  that  it  was  practised  in  Brittany,  or 
other  regions  near  the  coast,  or  that  the  results  were  in  any  degree  comparable  to  those 
achieved  by  the  Britons. 

The  art,  if  it  can  be  said  ever  to  have  existed  in  the  Levant,  was  at  best  but  fitfully 
practised,  and  had  either  perished  or  only  lingered  in  remote  places  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Whether  introduced  into  Britain  in  some  indirect  way  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  famous  for  their  glass,  or  whether  discovered  spontaneously,  can  probably  never  be 
known,  but  among  a  race  of  bronze-smelters  such  a  discovery  is  at  any  moment  possible. 
The  accidental  fall  of  a  Phoenician  bead  into  the  mould,  the  upset  of  tin  or  copper  slag 
on  to  ashes  and  sand,  or  a  film  of  the  oxide  of  one  of  these  metals  on  the  sandstone 
mould,  might  suffice  to  produce  an  effect  most  precious  in  savage  eyes.  But  however 

discovered,  the  vast  wealth  of  enamelled  objects  in  England  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 

scarcity  and  poverty  of  the  admittedly  Gallic  enamels.  Brooches  and  fibulae  for  the 

adornment  of  martial  humanity,  and  gay  trappings  for  his  horse,  constitute  their  bulk.  In 
these  we  find  the  bronze  matrix  skilfully  cast,  the  designs  firm,  and  the  colours  rich  and 
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dexterously  poured  or  melted  each  into  its  separate 
cell,  or  more  rarely  blended  together.  Among 
those  assignable  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  oc¬ 
cupation  are  the  small  trinket  brooches  in  form  of 
hares,  boars,  hens,  horses,  and  even  equestrian 
figures  ;  the  fibulae,  the  horse-trappings,  the  seal- 
boxes,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  in  the  aggregate 
hundreds  of  examples  in  the  British  Museum  ;  while 
more  indicative  of  culture  are  the  small  altars  and 
the  vases  and  cups  which  could  only  have  been 
required  by  inhabitants  of  civilised  dwellings. 
These  latter  constitute  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  British 
enamelling,  though  perhaps,  as  few  have  been  found 
in  Italy,  they  were  regarded  as  barbaric,  and  poorly 
esteemed  by  the  polished  possessors  of  such  art 
treasures  as  those  of  Bernay  or  Hildesheim. 

The  most  important  and,  until  injured  in  a 
fire,  the  most  perfect  of  these  objects  was  the 
Bartlow  Hill  vase  of  about  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  is  in  shape  something  like  a  gipsy  kettle,  with 
handle,  the  chief  decoration  being  a  narrow  laurel 
wreath  between  two  broader  bands  of  ivy,  the 
leaves  a  dark  green  with  red  stem  on  a  deep  blue 
ground.  Of  more  usual  and  classic  form  are  the 
bowls  found  at  Linlithgow,  Braughin,  Herts,  and 
Harwood  in  Northumberland,  and  among  Viking 
spoils  in  Denmark  (Fig.  1),  which  are  similar  in 
ornament  and  identical  as  to  colouring  with  the 
Bartlow  example.  Time  has  deprived  some  of 
these  of  their  enamel,  as  in  a  curious  bowl  found 
at  Rudge,  in  Wiltshire  (Fig.  2),  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  five  British  towns  along  the  Roman 
wall.  No  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  all  these 
being  truly  British  productions ;  and  this  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  same  origin  cannot  be  denied  to  certain 
pieces  of  identical  technique  and  colouring  found 
in  a  few  widely  severed  localities  on  the  Continent. 
Ordinary  channels  of  intercommunication  between 
the  provinces  of  a  great  empire  would  account  for 
their  distribution,  but  the  Roman  custom  of  drafting 
British  troops  to  every  quarter,  the  great  armies 
which  followed  ambitious  praefects,  and  vast  and 
destructive  emigrations  like  those  of  St.  Ursula 
and  Riothamus,  must  have  scattered  British  pro¬ 
ductions  broadcast  over  Europe.  The  Ambleteuse 
vase,  wrecked  probably  on  its  passage  out  of 
Britain  and  dredged  on  the  French  coast,  had 
been  for  centuries  rolled  along  the  sands  by  the 
tides  until  it  has  lost  every  vestige  of  its  enamel ; 
but  others  of  the  same  rich  designs  have  been 


FIG.  3. — ENAMELLED  ROMANO- BRITISH  ALTAR. 

An  u  ifnished  work  found  in  the  Thames.  British  Museum. 


FIG.  4. — CELTIC  SHIELD  FOUND  IN  THE  THAMES. 
Of  bronze  with  red  enamels.  British  Museum. 
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found,  one  in  Limoges,  another  at  Pyrmont  in  Germany,  a  third  in  Istria,  and  a  fourth, 
of  tall  goblet  shape,  at  Beneventum,  in  Italy.  Differing  somewhat  in  colour  and-  feeling,  the 
large  plaque  representing  a  Roman  altar  (Fig.  3),  found  in  the  Thames,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  a  work  of  which  even  mediaeval  art  might  be  proud,  and  which  from 
its  unfinished  state  is  unquestionably  a  home  production. 

As  Roman  civilisation  waned  and  was  swept  away,  articles  which  could  only  possess 
value  in  a  cultivated  community  disappear,  and  enamelling  is  again  reduced  merely  to 
brooches,  bullae  and  fibulae,  and  war-trappings  for  personal  adornment.  Some  of  these 
show  little  trace  of  Roman  design,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  lost  as  rapidly  as 
the  Roman  language.  The  Celtic  taste  reasserts  itself  in  the  intertwining  trumpet  pattern 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  yellow  with  red,  blue,  or  green.  Some  few  geometric  designs 
are  of  English  aspect,  most  beautiful  among  these  being  a  brooch  of  gilt  bronze  bearing 


FIG.  5.— THE  ARDAGH  CHALICE.  FIG.  6.— THE  KRE MSMUNST E R  CHALICE. 


two  interlaced  triangles  very  delicately  worked,  and  introducing,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
colours,  a  white-and-black  enamel.  Deposited  in  the  Sheffield  Museum,  it  unfortunately 
merely  bears  the  record  that  it  was  found  in  a  tomb  in  Oxfordshire.  Equally  English, 
perhaps,  is  a  blue  enamel  of  a  bird  swallowing  a  fish  from  Cambon,  Durham. 

Thus  far  our  enamels  are  on  bronze,  with  the  cells  probably  cast  in  the  metal  and 
subsequently  chased  out,  to  be  classed  as  champleve.  From  the  matrix  being  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin,  all  the  colours  are  opaque,  for  the  heat  fuses  the  tin,  which,  penetrating 
the  translucent  paste,  clouds  it  like  milk  added  to  tea  or  coffee. 

As  the  Teutonic  invasions  more  and  more  completely  established  the  English  in 
Britain,  we  find  the  ancient  art  of  enamelling  applied  no  longer  to  bronze,  but  reserved 
for  more  precious  jewels.  It  did  not,  however,  pass  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Celt,  who  in  applying  it  to  gold  and  silver  was  almost  forced  to  adopt  a  new  and 
more  delicate  cloisonne  process,  and  now  found  himself  able  to  use  enamels  in  their 
pristine  translucency.  The  close  relation  between  Irish  and  British  enamels  is  apparent  in 
the  magnificent  shield  (Fig.  4)  and  helmet  found  in  the  London  reaches  of  the  Thames  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  restraint  with  which  these  fine  designs  are  treated,  with 
only  one  or  two  blood-red  cloisonne  bosses,  is  artistically  admirable.  Their  dates,  as  of 
many  Irish  pre-Christian  enamels,  can  scarcely  be  determined,  but  in  the  exquisite  silver 
cup,  known  as  the  Ardagh  chalice  (Fig.  5),  enriched  with  bands  and  bosses  of  gold  filigree 
and  enamel,  we  have  in  all  probability  a  work  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The 
extraordinary  diversity  of  the  enamelling  processes  employed  in  its  embellishment  renders 
it  even  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect  mastery  of  his  art  displayed  by  the  goldsmith. 


ENAMELLED  BROOCH,  FOUND  ON  DOWGATE  HILL 

British  Museum. 


BACK  OF  ENAMELLED  GOLD  CASE  OF  A  MINIATURE  Of 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
South  Kensington  Museum. 


BACK  OF  MINIATURE-CASE  IN'  ENAMELLED  SILVER. 
Collection  of  H.  WHletl ,  Esq. 


ENAMELLED  BROOCH,  HAMILTON  COLLECTION. 
British  Museum. 
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It  may  be  further  venerated  as  presenting  almost  certainly  the  earliest  surviving  application 
of  enamel  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  as  having  perhaps  to  some  extent  inspired  the 
form  and  decoration  of  the  early  chalices  of  the  Continent. 

In  claiming  the  singular  chalice  preserved  at  Kremsmunster  (Fig.  6),  in  Lower  Austria, 
as  the  work  of  British  or  Irish  hands,  we  are  on  more  debatable  ground.  It  bears  the 
names  of  Duke  Tassilo  of  Bavaria  and  his  wife,  who  were  deposed  by  Charlemagne  a  few 
years  before  the  incorporation  of  Bavaria  into  the  Empire  in  788.  The  talented  author  of 


FIG.  7.— THE  RING  OF  AHLSTAN. 


<  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland  ’  remarks  ‘  a  distinctly  Irish  character  in  the  traceries  upon 
this  cup,  and  the  monastery  in  which  it  is  found  is  in  a  country  long  frequented  by  Irish 
missionaries  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  eleventh.’  The  art  of  enamelling  was  practised 
continuously  in  Ireland  down  to  at  least  the  twelfth  century,  as  we  see  in  the  ‘  Breac 
Moedog,’  or  shrine  of  St.  Mogue,  the  Lismore  crozier,  and 
numerous  other  examples. 

Returning  to  England,  we  find,  if  the  ring  of  blue 
champleve  on  gold  with  the  name  of  Ethelwulf  upon  it  is 
rightly  ascribed  to  the  father  of  Alfred,  the  art  of  enamelling 
precious  metals  installed  among  us  pretty  early  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  ring  of  Ahlstan  (Fig.  7)  is  a  contemporary 
work  in  niello,  and  another  interesting  ring  appears  also 
prepared  to  receive  either  this  or  enamel.  There  seems  to  be 
no  great  interval  to  account  for  between  these  and  the  latest 
of  the  bronze  enamels,  and  nothing  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  process  was  ever  discontinued  in  these  isles.  Unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  historical  of  English  gems  is  Alfred’s 
jewel  (Fig.  8)  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  With  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Milanese  p  allot  to ,  signed  Wolvinus, 

835,  conjectured  to  be  an  English  signature,  this  jewel  is  the 
oldest  enamel  signed  by  its  maker  extant.  It  bears  in  gold 
cloisonne  a  portrait  holding  in  either  hand  the  sceptre  bursting  into  leaf,  so  often  met 
with  in  Irish  art  ;  the  head  and  arms  being  in  opaque  enamel  and  the  rest  in  translucent 
blues  and  greens,  except  some  little  red  in  the  costume.  The  inscription  in  old 
English  bears  the  unequivocal  legend,  ‘  Alfred  me  has  worked,’  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
life  of  that  active  and  truly  great  king  to  hinder  this  from  being  a  literally  true  statement  ; 
while  the  rare  precaution  of  placing  it  under  a  rock-crystal  cover  proves  it  to  have  been  an 
object  of  peculiar  veneration  and  care.  Of  more  elegant  design  is  the  charming  brooch 
found  on  Dowgate  Hill,  with  its  setting  of  filigree,  enriched  with  pearls  and  rosettes  of 
black  enamel.  The  crowned  bust,  ascribed  to  Alfred  or  his  father,  has  the  face  in  opaque 
enamel  and  the  crown  of  a  peculiar  yellow,  with  deep  sapphire-blue  dress  on  a  translucid 
emerald  background.  Reposing  by  its  side  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  even  more 
delicate  Hamilton  brooch,  rumoured  to  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  identical  in  technique, 
with  the  same  peculiar  yellow  sparsely  floating  on  the  same  emerald  sea.  Both  these  are 
reproduced  in  our  coloured  plate. 

Exquisite  as  these  are,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  like  them  on  the  Continent,  and  no 
foreign  school  to  which  they  can  be  assigned.  Unfortunately,  no  further  specimens  of  early 


FIG.  8  —THE  ALFRED  JEWEL. 
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English  enamelling  are  known  ;  but,  among  the  gems,  paste,  amber,  antique  cameos,  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  other  brilliant  and  precious  objects  swept  together  to  stud  ancient  missal-covers  and 
reliquaries,  are  sometimes  found  enamels  of  gold  filigree  immersed  in  translucent  green,  and 
even  introducing  the  black  and  yellow  peculiar  to  the  objects  just  described.  Associated  as 
some  of  these  are  with  metal-work  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to  the  known  practice  of  enamelling 
in  Europe,*  they  deserve  the  most  careful  examination  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 


FIG.  9. — ‘THE  MET  RICK  CROZIER.  The  Head ,  and  details  from  the  Kr.op  and  Crook. 

country  of  their  production,  when,  perhaps,  they  may  be  found  more  closely  connected  with 
English  art  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected. 

Scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  any  kind  of  English  jewellery  or  goldsmith’s  work  ot 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  but  the  work  ot  the  sister  isle  shows  that  enamelling  was 
still  practised.  There  are  records  that  gold  and  silver  work  was  produced  in  abundance 

at  Ely,  Glastonbury,  Durham,  York,  Colchester,  and  St.  Albans,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  in  cases  like  that  ot  Walsingham  Church,  enormous  treasures  were 

accumulated.  Since  at  this  period  enamelled  objects  were  most  esteemed  in  Europe,  it  is 

highly  improbable  that  the  art  was  allowed  to  die  out  with  us,  and  we,  in  fact,  find  English 
enamels  frequently  mentioned  in  inventories  of  princely  treasure,  even  in  France,  and  in  1292 
a  London  enameller  is  domiciled  in  Paris.  Moreover,  our  craftsmen  excelled  in  the  kindred 
arts  of  embroidery,  illuminating,  painting  on  glass,  carving,  and  bookbinding,  and  from  these 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  by  which  English  enamels  were  so  clearly 


*  The  earliest  authentic  dates  for  enamelling  are  :  Byzantium  and  Germany,  late  tenth  century  ;  Italy,  mid¬ 
eleventh  century  ;  Limoges,  early  twelfth  century  ;  Lorraine,  mid-twelfth  century. 
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distinguished  from  Continental.  Our  arts  at  this  period  were  distinguished  by  refinement 
in  drawing  and  colour,  and  a  display  of  erudition,  and  such  objects  especially  as  the 
painted-glass  windows  of  Canterbury  or  York  should  go  tar  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
English  enamels  if  any  still  exist. 

Now,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  several  do  exist,  and 
that  they  surpass  in  salient  quali¬ 
ties  the  contemporary  enamels  of 
the  Continent.  First  among  those 
we  claim  is  the  Meyrick  crozier 
(Fig.  9),  unaccountably  described 
as  having  been  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Ragenfroi,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
who  died  a  full  century  before  it 
could  possibly  have  been  produced. 

M.  Ernest  Rupin  (cL’Oeuvre  de 
Limoges’)  has  exhausted  every 
argument  to  prove  it  a  Limoges 
work,  with  the  result  of  establish¬ 
ing  to  unprejudiced  minds  that, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  that. 

The  crook  is  finely  diapered  all 
over  with  a  knotted  label,  which, 
as  it  widens,  receives  the  names 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  while  en- 

closing  peculiarly  graceful  figures  to._THE  Warwick  bowl. 

in  the  interspaces.  The  knop  also 

bears  four  charming  medallions,  with  subjects  from  the  life  ol  David,  bound  together  by 

a  flowing  label,  on  which  a  descriptive  narrative  is  written  in  leonine  verse.  The  colours 

used  are  three  shades  of  blue,  with  green,  white,  red,  and  brown,  and  it  is  inscribed 

*  Frater  Willelms  me  fecit.’  It  has  unfortunately  left  the  country,  and  is  now  in  Florence. 

The  ciborium  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  described  by  Mr.  Franks 
as  the  ‘  Bruce  bowl,’  has  a  pedigree  which  tradition  has  extended  back  to  Malcolm  Canmore, 
king  of  Scotland  from  1056  to  1092.  There  are  six  medallions  on  the  cup,  and  six  on 
the  cover,  representing  scenes  from  the  Bible,  framed  by  stems  of  twining  foliage.  The 
figures  are  chiefly  in  gilt  metal,  on  a  background  of  blue  or  green,  with  Latin  inscriptions 
in  leonine  verse.  The  drawing  is  refined,  and  the  colours  vivid  and  shaded.  By  Mary 

queen  of  Scots  it  was  given  to  Sir  James  Balfour. 

A  second  ciborium,  almost  a  replica  of  Lord  Balfour’s,  was  lent  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  1874  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Braikenridge.  Several  of  the  subjects,  and  six  of  the 
verses,  are  identical  in  both.  Tradition  assigns  this  beautiful  specimen  to  Malmesbury 
Abbey. 

The  Warwick  bowl  (Fig.  10),  bought  in  1717  out  of  a  London  brazier’s  shop,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Deputy  Record  Keeper  of  the  Tower.  Like  the  last,  it  is  decorated  with 
six  medallions  of  subjects  from  the  life  of  Christ,  enclosed  by  richly  foliated  scrolls.  Three 
of  the  leonine  verses  are  shared  by  each  of  the  bowls  just  noticed,  the  colours  are  the  same, 
and  the  drawing  freer  and  finer. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  the  cover  of  a  ciborium  somewhat  similar  in  workmanship 
and  style  to  Lord  Balfour’s  cover.  Though  it  has  lost  most  of  its  enamel,  vestiges  of  the 
characteristic  vivid  apple-green  and  blues  and  red  remain. 

A  splendid  twelfth-century  enamelled  chalice,  preserved  at  Wilten  in  the  Tyrol  (Fig.  ii). 
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is  similarly  decorated  with  medallions  of  sacred  subjects,  crowded  with  small  figures  with 
the  same  refinement  of  drawing,  separated  by  a  flowing  scroll,  and  inscribed  with  leonine 
verses. 

Lastly,  the  brilliant  triptych  from  Alton  Towers,  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 

bears  nine  medallions  with  biblical  subjects  and 
leonine  verses,  and  though  coarser  in  design 
and  execution  than  the  rest,  evidently  belongs 
to  the  same  school. 

Three  peculiarities  are  to  be  remarked  in 
these  enamels  which  are  not  found  in  com¬ 
bination  in  any  others.  Firstly,  the  abundant 
use  of  Latin  in  inscriptions  and  leonine  verses. 
Secondly,  the  invariable  custom  of  breaking  up 
the  surface  into  numerous  small  compartments 
containing  separate  subjects.  Thirdly,  the 
small  size  and  quaint  drawing  of  the  figures, 
which  are  unusually  full  of  detail,  less  affectedly 
posed  than  the  French,  and  more  refined  and 
natural  than  the  Rhenish  or  Lorrainer’s.  Be- 
fig.  ii.- the  wilten  chalice.  sides  these  the  colouring  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

They  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
Limoges  or  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Franks  at  first  considered  them  German,  but  has  since  pointed 
out  their  affinity  with  the  more  delicate  work  of  Lorraine,  now  represented  by  the  altar- 
front  of  Klosterneuberg.  He  had,  of  course,  weighty  grounds  for  these  comparisons,  and 
it  seems  almost  presumptuous  to  differ  from  him  ;  but  they  certainly  appear  to  be  entirely 
different  in  spirit  and  drawing  from  the  numerous  specimens  whose  German  origin  is  well 
established.  When  we  consider  the  English  pedigrees  of  so  many  of  them,  the  esteem 
English  enamels  were  held  in,  and  that  their  characteristics  are  in  no  way  foreign  to 
contemporary  English  art,  we  feel  decidedly  entitled  to,  claim  them  as  English  until  the 
contrary  is  proven. 
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THE  preceding  enamels  were  on  copper  or  bronze,  champleve,  and  with  opaque 
colours.  The  following  are  on  silver,  and  the  colours  translucent. 

The  ivory  horn  on  which  the  tenure  of  Savernake  is  said  to  have  depended  is  enriched 
with  three  bands  of  enamelled  silver.  The  mouth  has  a  border  of  enamelled  falcons  and 
a  band  three  inches  deep  divided  into  small  compartments,  three  containing  portraits 
under  canopies  of  a  king,  a  bishop,  and  a  verger  winding  a  horn,  whilst  the  rest  and  those 
on  the  remaining  bands  are  decorated  with  hounds  and  game.  A  belt  with  fourteen 
enamelled  shields  and  a  buckle  with  figures  is  attached  to  it;  the  shields  (Fig.  i)  bear  three 
cushions  within  the  royal  tressure  of  the  Ranulphs,  earls]  of  Moray,  the  last  of  whom  fell  at 
Neville’s  Cross  in  1346.  Ihis  attribution  has  been  questioned,  owing  to  the  cushions  being 
represented  square  and  untasselled,  and  pendant  by  one  corner,  but  their  arms  are  sometimes 
found  so,  and  were  borne  in  like  manner  by  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Black  Agnes 


FIG.  1  .—THE  BUCKLE  TO  THE  BELT  OF  THE  BRUCE  HORN. 

English ,  Early  iqth  Cent. 


of  Dunbar,’  who  inherited  the  title  and  estates,  and  his  successors.  The  horn  probably 
betokened  some  important  grant  to  the  first  earl,  who  died  in  1332. 

The  Lynn  covered  cup  (Fig.  2)  is  of  silver  gilt,  weighing  upwards  of  seventy  ounces, 
and  is  the  oldest  piece  of  corporation  plate  in  England.  The  whole  is  panelled  in 
compartments  framing  prettily  drawn  figures,  either  of  a  lady  or  gentleman,  in  hunting 
costume  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  grounds  are  translucent  blue  and  green,  through 
which  meanders  some  delicate  silver  verdure,  while  certain  trefoil  spaces  and  parts  of  the 
costume  are  in  red.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  made,  but  is  not  in  any  museum.  The  stand 
of  a  nautilus  cup  covered  with  translucent  enamel  of  delicate  character  is  in  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford. 

The  Bodleian  possesses  a  psalter  in  silver  binding,  on  which  is  chased  the  Annunciation 
and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  floated  over  with  translucent  enamel.  It  is  thirteenth-century 
work,  and  enjoys  the  almost  unique  distinction  of  having  been  described  as  an  English 
enamel  in  a  foreign  art  handbook.*  It  is  a  fine  example  of  basse-taille  enamel,  which 


*  ‘Histoire  de  l’Orfevrerie,’  par  Ferd.  de  Lasteyrie,  Fig.  38. 
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thus,  like  the  champleve  and  cloisonne  processes,  appears  to  have  been  invented  in  England. 
To  the  same  group  perhaps  belongs  the  singularly  important  collection  of  small  translucent 
enamels  on  silver  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  comprising  three  small  triptychs,  two 
diptychs,  a  very  small  shrine,  and  a  reliquary.  Several  are  from  the  Webb  collection,  but 


FIG.  2.— THE  LTNN  CUP  OF  ENAMELLED  SILVER. 


Eighteen  inches  high.  English,  of  the  time  of  Edward.  III.  or  Richard  II. 


nothing  else  appears  to  be  known  regarding  them.  This  uncertainty  is  exemplified  in  the 
labels  they  bear  ;  thus,  though  evidently  of  approximately  the  same  date,  and  probably  from 
one  seat  of  manufacture,  those  from  the  Webb  collection  are  named  respectively,  ‘  French 
(Limoges),  13th  century;’  ‘German,  14th  cent.;’  ‘French  (Limoges),  12th  cent.;’  ‘French 
(Limoges),  14th  cent.;’  while  the  remainder  are  ‘French  or  German,  c.  1360,’  idem, 
‘  c.  1370,’  and  lastly,  ‘French,’  with  something  erased,  ‘14th  cent.’  Now,  they  are 
certainly  not  Limoges ;  the  drawing  is  not  German,  and  they  are  not  in  the  spirit  of 
Italian  art.  In  favour  of  an  English  origin  is  their  presence  in  such  numbers  here,  and 
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the  fact  that  the  reliquary,  and  at  least  one  of  the  others,  bears  the  figure  of  St.  George. 
Moreover,  one  of  them  or  a  similar  specimen  formed  part  ol  the  Arundel  collection,  when 
a  letter  attaching  to  it  stated  that  it  was  found  in  Essex.  In  any  case,  they  aie  excellent 


MASSIVE  GOLD  RING  OF  1  FAIR  ROSAMOND.'  FIG.  4. — 'THE  LIMERICK 

Found,  in  the  Ruins  of  Godstone  Priory.  Exquisitely  CROZIER. 

chased  English  'work ,  of  the  time  of  Henry  IT. 

and  brilliant  specimens  of  basse-taille  enamel,  with  extremely  delicate  and  refined  drawing 
of  English  character,  on  backgrounds  finely  diapered  like  those  of  the  enamels  on  the  ivory 
horn.  The  largest  triptych  is  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  but  the  leaves  are  subdivided  into 
compartments — in  the  Arundel  example  into  as  many  as  eight  on  each  leaf— the  same  dislike 
to  any  but  minute  figures  seen  in  all  other  English  enamels  reappearing  in  these.  We 
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would  also,  in  view  of  these  objects,  venture  to  plead  that  the  exquisite  covered  cup  with 
architectural  mouldings  and  traceried  windows  filled  with  plique -a-jour  enamels,  so  strangely 
labelled  ‘  Flemish  or  Burgundian,’  should  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  since 
neither  the  chasing  of  oak  and  vine  on  the  body,  nor  the  window  tracery  and  mouldings, 
are  at  all  foreign  to  English  art. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  the  native  origin  of  the  superb  group  of 
croziers  and  mitres  still  preserved  in  this  country  and  Ireland,  and  which  of  themselves 
suffice  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  high  degree  of  skill  and  taste  possessed  by  the  English 
goldsmiths  and  enamellers  late  in  the  fourteenth  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  centuries.  It 
comprises  the  Wykeham  mitre  and  crozier,  the  Fox  crozier  (Fig.  3),  and  the  Limerick 


FIG.  5. — GEORGE,  JEWEL  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

In  gold  and  enamel.  English ,  i  jthCent. 


FIG.  6. — A  SMALL  COFFIN  OF  GOLD. 

Containing  a  skeleton  covered  with  enamel ,  the 
case  enamelled  with  arabesques  on  a  blacky  ground, 
and  round  the  edge  the  legend ,  1  Through  the 
resurrection  of  Christe  vee  be  all  sanctified.’ 
English ,  l  jth  Cent. 


mitre  and  crozier  (Fig.  4).  These  are  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  richest  and  most  delicate 

work,  rendered  more  magnificent  by  the  use  of  brilliant  translucent  enamels.  1  he  latter 
is  signed  by  Thomas  O’Carty,  and  dated  1418.  No  copies  exist,  but  there  are  croziers 

and  other  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  which  resemble  these  in  important 

particulars,  and  whose  foreign  origin  should,  therefore,  not  yet  be  accepted  as  unquestioned 
fact. 

England  has,  indeed,  always  been,  as  it  is  now,  an  art  country  :  never,  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  perhaps,  quite  on  a  level  with  Italy  and  France,  or  even  with 

Flanders  or  Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time,  never  so  far  behind  them  as  art  histories  and 

handbooks,  and  the  classification  of  our  museums  would  represent.  Vast  quantities  ot 

enamelled  objects  existed,  and  have  been  tabulated  in  the  inventories  of  our  princes  and 

monarchs,  abbeys,  guilds  and  corporations,  which  must  have  been  in  large  part  of  native 
production,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  accident  or  design  should  have  failed  to  preserve  a 
goodly  number  of  specimens.  Byzantine  enamels,  German  enamels,  Limoges  enamels,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  Italian  enamels,  can  rarely  be  mistaken  ;  but  there  are  others  which 

cannot  be  classed  with  any  appearance  of  probability  under  any  of  these.  The  possibility 
that  even  objects  of  greatest  merit,  especially  when  their  pedigree  is  unknown  and  they 
are  found  existing  in  our  country,  might  be  English,  should  be  weighed  as  carefully  and 
scientifically  as  other  possibilities.  When  their  ornament  comprises  architectural  details 
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there  should  be  little  difficulty,  as  scores  of  professional  men  are  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  drawing  or  modelling  of  figures  should  be  hardly  less  a  guide,  English 
work  being  often  distinguishable  by  carefully  drawn,  simple,  and  naive  attitudes,  obviously 
intended  to  be  unaffectedly  natural  ;  differing  from  the  French  and  best  Flemish  work 
with  which  they  must  be  brought  most  frequently  into  comparison  by  the  relative  want 
of  poetic  pose  and  sentiment,  such  as  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  great  enamelled 
gold  cup  of  St.  Agnes  in  the  British  Museum.  In  these  characteristics,  English  mediaeval 
figure-drawing  seems,  like  the  Flemish,  to  be  intermediate  between  French  and  German, 
which  is  sturdier  and  coarser,  while  finally  it  breathes  an  entirely  different  spirit  to  the 


FIG.  7.—  ENAMELLED  BLUE  AND  WHILE 
CANDLESTICK  ON  BRASS. 

English ,  17  th  Cent,  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


FIG  8. — ENAMELLED  GREEN  AND  WHITE  CANDLESTICK \ 
English,  \jth  Cent.  In  the  British  Museum. 


Italian.  In  the  absence  alike  of  figure  and  architectural  design,  flower -work  and  diapers 

might  be  found  to  furnish  the  necessary  clue.  Though  sparingly  enamelled,  the  groups  of 

well-known  English  cups  figured  on  following  pages  give  an  idea  of  the  designs  of  English 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  goldsmiths.  The  strong  partiality  for  diapered  design, 
peculiar  to  England,  is  very  apparent  in  them.* 

In  the  preceding  account  we  have  only  noticed  enamels  of  exceptional  beauty  and  where 
a  group  of  them  is  known  to  exist.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  innumerable  chalices, 
mazers,  croziers,  crosses,  and  candlesticks  more  or  less  enamelled,  of  a  coarser  kind,  which, 

however,  deserve  careful  study,  being  of  English  make.  English  heraldry  in  enamel  is  also 

met  with  frequently.  The  late  thirteenth-century  casket  made  for  a  De  Valence,  and  diapered 


*  Among  the  large  number  of  descriptions  of  enamels  in  French  inventories,  diapered  designs  rarely  occur  except  in 
.the  Inventory  of  the  Due  d’Anjou,  1360,  and  of  a  pot  ‘  esmaillie  seme  de  lozanges  a  pierres  et  a  perles’  in  that  of 
Charles  V.,  1380. 
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with  the  arms  of  England,  Angouleme,  Valence  of  Pembroke,  and  Dreux  of  Brittany  and  Brabant, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens.  There  are  enamelled  shields  on  the  tombs  of  Edward  III., 
Richard  II.,  and  the  Black  Prince.  The  state  swords  of  Edward  III.  and  of  Edward  V.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  have  heraldically  enamelled  hilts  ;  and  the  armorial  bearings  on  the  tombs  and 
hersg  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  produced  in  1439,  are  especially  fine,  including  jet  black  and  a 
most  rare  opaque  emerald  green.  Finally,  in  the  Garter  Plates  at  Windsor  we  have,  as  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope  truly  observed,  ‘A  series  of  memorials  extending  over  a  period  of  upwards  of 
500  years,  and  forming  such  a  storehouse  of  ancient  and  modern  historical  armoury  as  exists 
nowhere  else  in  Europe.’  The  early  ones  are  ‘resplendent  with  enamelled  armorial  ensigns.’ 


1'he  oldest  is  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Barrett,  exquisitely  enamelled  and  dating  between  1368  and 
1390.  The  plate  of  Sir  W.  Hungerford,  who  died  in  1421,  presents  a  curious  dead-black 
enamel,  and  those  of  Sir  John  Grey  and  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort  introduce  shining  black.  There 
are  108  examples  older  than  1500,  among  the  most  beautiful  being  those  bearing  the  arms 
of  Portugal  and  Burgundy,  and  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  May 
they  no  longer  be  exposed  to  damage  by  frequent  shifting,  as  in  the  past. 

The  long  series  of  English  enamels  does  not  close  with  the  Renaissance,  though  they  no 
longer  eclipse  or  even  rival  those  of  Limoges  and  Italy.  The  inventory,  however,  of  the 
Royal  treasures  in  the  Tower,  in  1649,  describes  a  variety  of  enamels  which  we  should  scarcely 
be  prepared  to  consider  English,  though  the  enamelled  Georges  (Fig.  5)  and  trinkets  (Fig.  6) 
preserved  seem  to  show  that  no  variety  was  beyond  our  powers.  Among  those  beyond 
question  are  the  two  locket  -  cases,  represented  in  facsimile  in  our  coloured  plate, 
which  are  in  the  possession,  one  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  other  of  Mr. 
Willett,  of  Brighton.  Their  design  has  a  peculiarly  English  matter-of-fact  look,  and  they 


THE  LEIGH  CUP  AT  MERCERS' 
HALL. 

1499-1500.  With  bands ,  &c.  of 
blue  enamel. 


AT  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
16  th  Cent.  With  arms ,  introducing  black  enamel. 


AT  CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 
c.  1520.  With  enamelled  arms  on  the  top. 


AT  CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
I5°7- 
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include  the  typical  black  ground  and  a  peculiar  translucent  white.  The  former  contained  a 
miniature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  about  1580. 

The  Founder’s  Cup,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  is  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
introduces  the  same  black  enamel,  both  on  the  knob  and  inside  the  cover. 

A  more  rough  and  ready  school  existed  for  a  brief  period,  perhaps,  in  the  midland  counties, 
under  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  The  enamels  are  on  cast  brass,  moulded  into  cellular  floral 
patterns  filled  with  opaque  and  cloudy  purple,  yellow,  white,  blue,  cobalt,  turquoise,  or  green. 
The  fire-dogs — like  a  fine  pair  belonging  to  Mr.  Stopford  Sackville,  of  Drayton  House  ; 
those  exhibited  in  Manchester,  in  1858,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duke;  or  the  four  magnificent 
specimens  with  the  Royal  Arms,  lent  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  Earl  Cowley 
in  1874 — were  the  most  important  productions;  but  a  pair  of  candlesticks  in  blue  and  white 
at  South  Kensington  (Fig.  7)  and  a  pair  in  green  and  white  at  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  8) 

illustrate  the  work.  Many  other  remarkable  specimens  of  this  somewhat  rare  work  have  been 

exhibited,  particularly  in  the  loan  collection  of  enamels  of  1874.  A  rare  book-cover,  belonging 
to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  is  designed  in  the  same  spirit,  but  is  of  far  more  delicate  work,  and 

comprises  miniatures  in  the  style  of  Charles  II.  1'he  history  of  the  introduction  of  painted 

enamelling  on  a  large  scale  at  York  House,  Battersea,  by  Janssen,  in  1750,  is  well  known.  A 
rival  establishment  was  set  up  by  George  Brett,  at  Bilston,  in  Staffordshire,  but  both  were 
ill-judged  attempts  to  compete  with  pottery.  The  watch-backs,  snuff-boxes  and  other  trinkets, 
continuously  produced  under  the  Stuart  and  Hanoverian  monarchs,  prove,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  the  art  has  never  yet  departed  from  the  country,  and  its  traditions  have  certainly 
been  preserved,  though  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  by  our  jewellers  down  to  the  present 
day. 
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